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EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 



THE STAKE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
IN ITS LIBRARY 

A junior college is a place for learning. Learning in the college setting 
is facilitated by communication. Some of this communication takes place 
among people who are physically present. Among these people are students, 
teachers, and administrators. They ask questions, respond to inquiry, smile, 
frown, admonish, encourage, and criticize. This kind of person-to-person 
communication, however, represents only a very small fraction of the “meet- 
ing of minds” so basic to college-level learning. Most communication comes 
from people who are not there in person. They are far removed in space 
and time. Communication with them is established through various symbolic 
languages which we have learned to use and conserve. 

On the printed page, in words, or a mathematical equation, a diagram, a 
chemical formula, or in a wood carving, a tapestry, an oil painting, or a 
photo^aph are registrations of man’s aspirations and perceptions and ac- 
complishments. Great ideas — some painfully derived, others caught in a flash 
of insight— achieve form and meaning through the many languages man has 
developed. That learning is effective which takes into account the experi- 
ences of others. The museums and libraries of our time make available the 
experiences of those who have sought truth in the laboratories, defended 
their concept of freedom in newspapers and in the trenches, sailed ships 
toward Ae edge of the world in seas reputed to be the home of monsters, 
built bridges, flown planes, explored space. These have left their records 
for others to use. They invite those who come after them to join in their 
experiments and to share in their disappointments, fears, and the exhilara- 
tion of discovery or victory. Libraries and museums are often seen as sleepy, 
dusty, innocuous depositories of miscellaneous artifacts — until someone dis- 
covers what the past is really saying. 

Rich^d Llewellyn, in his book How Green Was My Valley,^ describes the 
force with which the printed page can speak. In the words of Huw Morgan: 

Never will I forget the night my father read out of the great man’s (Dr. Johnson^ 
Letter to the Earl of Chesterfield. v j ; 

We sat still when he put down the book, and the room was still, as though in fear, 
and the very air seemed filled again with the stinging silence there might have been 
in that house o.ff Fleet Street, on the night when a quill scratched, and eyes looked 
down at the writing with that calmness and distant cold that comes of prodigious 
fury long pent and gone to freeze in a dark comer of the mind, yet always kept alive 
by prodding memory in the volatile spirits of dignity, and now loosed as from the 
topmost heights of Olympus, each word a laden fireboat, each sentence a joy of draft, 
the whole a glory of art, this mere rebuke of a lordling, written by the hand that 

' MacMillan Company), 
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through long, hungry years, had wielded its golden sickle in the chartless wilderness 
of words. 

... So with Dr. Johnson, and John Stuart Mill, and Spenser, and William Shake- 
speare, and Chaucer, and Milton, and John Bunyan, and others of that royal com- 
pany of bardS; thanks to my father and Mr. Gruffydd, I was acquainted more than 
plenty of other boys, and thus had a lasting benefit in school. 

But everything cannot be gathered together in every institution of learn- 
ing. There is only one British Museum, one Smithsonian Institution, and 
one Library of Congress. Each place of learning defines the resources essen- 
tial to its purposes just as it decides the appropriate kinds of teachers, and 
curricula, and students, and facilities. It decides in terms of its purposes — 
what it seeks to do. What does the community junior college do as a place 
of learning? 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE INFLUENCES SOCIAL MOBILITY 

Regardless of whether they come from a blue-collar or white-collar home, 
or from the upper-upper or lower-lower classes, students entering America’s 
junior colleges, whether college-age or older (and who can any longer define 
college age?), are often ambitious toward ends but uncertain of means. They 
want to sample fields of knowledge — try themselves out, have the privilege 
of striking out but with assurance of another time at bat. Most of them have 
not packed their trunks to come to this kind of college. They pack their 
lunches. They work part-time, not so often on the college campus as in stores, 
plants, service stations, and on the farms of the areas in which they live. 
They don’t return to college residence halls when they have time between 
classes. They go home, or to the parking lot, or to a job in the community. 
And at night they return to the residences in which they lived during their 
high school days — to the same faiuilics they have kncwn through the years 
to the same systems of relationships with church, family, otlier families, other 
community institutions. 

The traditions of the home n?.ay not be toward an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the cultural heritage. And yet there will be minds ready for 
response if contact can be made. 

Large numbers of America’s community college students in the decade 
before us will have neither study space nor materials in their homes. The 
concepts of Kant and Plato and Jefferson and Michelangelo and Jesus and 
Camus will be unknown to them. These junior college students await intro- 
duction to the great ideas of the great minds. What will be the reaction of 
these stuvdents? Will they be overcome by self-consciousness? Will their 
unmet but potential instructors— authors, conveyors of our culture — invite 
them, persuade them, excite them; or will they be surrounded by such for- 
mality, circumspeciion, and quiet awe, that these academic neophytes will 
be rebuffed and repelled? 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE IS AN EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER FOR THE COMMUNITY 

People come to learn for many reasons. Some have encountered a prob- 
lem or an opportunity. Others are questioning or frustrated. P.egardless of 
their ages or stations in life, they may come to the community college. It 
is a continuing educational resource center. Community colleges may very 
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5. Establishment of consultant services. 

6. Provision of assistance for facility planning. 

7. Establisliment of a demonstration junior college library. 
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The group which met in May recommended to their respective boards that 
a continuing joint committee of AAJC and ALA be established to give lead- 
ership to such projects, and that full-time staff services be made available to 



This presentation started with an emphasis upon the importance of com- 
inunication m the learning process. TTie events just reported lead me to con- 
clude this paper on the happy note that communication is improving between 
professionals who have somewhat diferent responsibilities on the c^pus but 
have a co^on interest in facilitating the learning process throu* effective 
and suitable library services. ^ 

We can telk to each other. We can listen to each other. We have a basis for 
understanding. And it is in this kind of climate that we move into this con- 
ference with the conviction that what we shall do is difficult, but, more im- 
portant, It IS essential; and it is time it was done. 
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ARTHUR M. COHEN 



THE LIBRARY AS AN AGENCY OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT: 

A REPORT OF A SURVEY 

The junior college administrator often hears about plans and schemes for 
using and strengthening libraries and for coordinating them with instruction 
in the college. The library is variously called the "heart of the college” and 
the "foundation on which the instructional program is built.” Librarians, 
and administrators who work closely with librarians, speak of innovating in 
the development of projgr^ to strengthen libraries as agencies of instruc- 
tion and learning. Administrators often wonder whether these programs can 
be adapted to the special situations existing in their own college libraries. 
They consider: “Does our library reflect the strengths and needs of our in- 
structional program? What are instructors doing to stimulate students to get 
the most out of the library? What in addition might they do? How can the 
library be used as an agency for improving teaching?” 

Answers to these and many more questions come easy to some administra- 
tors; to others, they are more difficult. Basic to the answem is, of course, fhp 
assumption that the administrator knows the library and its uses in relation 
to the instructional program in his institution. 

PURPOSES AND PROCEDURE 

The junior college administrator can use his college library as an aid to 
knowing and improving instruction. Through his awareness of the library 
and the uses to which it is being put by his instructional staff, he can achieve 
a fuller understanding of teaching at his college. He can also determine to 
some extent the library’s potential in contributing to the improvement of 
instruction. 

Fourteen years ago, as part of the California Study of General Education 
in the Junior College, Lamar Johnson set out to determine whether first-line 
junior college administrators could learn more about instruction in their 
own institutions by visiting their own libraries. He invited them to spend 
three hours in the library— horns that would ordinarily be spent elsewhS*e— 
and to report their observations. At that time there were fifty-nine public 
junior colleges in California; thirty-two administrators in twenty of these 
colleges participated in Johnson’s study.' 

During the spring of 1965 , presidents and deans of instruction in seventy- 
four California public junior colleges were again requested to spend thr4 
hours in th eir libraries. The task was simple. Each administrator Was asked 

'B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in Action (Washington, D.C.: American Ck>undl 
on Education, 1952), pp. 331-335. 
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to note, on a free-response inquiry form, any new insights he might have 
gained regarding strengths and problems in the instructional program at his 
institution. The purposes of this study were two: first, to determine whether, 
in fact, administrators may gain new insights regarding instruction by spend- 
ing time in the library: and, second, to identify suggestions for improving the 
use of the library in teaching. 

Upon receiving the invitation, several administrators reacted with aston- 
ishment. They said they made regular visits to their libraries and could not 
understand how we would think they might learn more about their instruc- 
tional programs through additional visits. One president replied, “Taking 
this much time away from other things . . . scares me to death.” Incidentally, 
he did participate, and when he returned his inquiry form he included a 
letter stating, “I suppose you realized, when you made this assignment, that 
a college administrator is not likely to spend an extended length of time in 
the library unless forced to do so. Without your requirement, I am sm*e that 
I would never have made it.” 

As it turned out, thirty-four presidents and twenty-nine deans in charge of 
instruction, representing forty-five separate junior colleges, spent time in 
their libraries above that which they usually spend, and reported their ob- 
servations. So large a response to a request of this nature seems to reflect the 
interest of California administrators in instruction and, in particular, its 
relation to the library. 

Time spent in the library by each administrator prior to his completing 
the inquiry form varied little. Most visited for three hours, although sixteen 
of the sixty-three stayed longer. The majority passed the time talking infor- 
mally with the library staff and observing students. They chatted with stu- 
dents and worked at the circulation desk. Less frequently, they reviewed 
library requisitions, checked the reserve shelves and stack collections, exam- 
ined records of participation in book selection by various faculty members, 
checked circulation of books and recordings, or reviewed audio-visual hold- 
ings. A few spoke with faculty members whom they encountered in the 
library. 

^ STRF.NGTHS AND SUCCESSES 

The first question put to administrators was: “As a result of your observa- 
tions in the library, what new insights did you gain regarding the strengths 
and successes of individual instructors?” This question was admittedly diffi- 
cult; a few hours spent in the library can hardly be expected to shed much 
dh-esh light on particular instructors. Nine presidents and seven deans, for 
example, reported that they had learned nothing new. However, most ad- 
ministrators stated that they learned (or had previous opinions reinforced) 
much about the nature of courses offered by individual teachers. They found 
that some instructors knew the collections well and made assignments which 
directed students into the library. Many of these instructors gave clear direc- 
tions to their students and insured that sufficient materials were available for 
their use. Apparently because of their own influence and inspiration, several 
of the teachers were successful in motivating their students toward independ- 
ent library study. Services of individual instructors included: (1) assistance in 
selecting library materials; (2) placing books on reserve; (3) cooperating with 
librarians in developing study assignments; and (4) instructing students in 
library use. 
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Seven administrators reported a positive correlation between instructors 
who were most successful as teachers and the quality of the reference collec- 
tion in their fields, the extent to which they participated in selecting mate- 
rials for the library, and the number and value of library assignments which 
they developed for their students. One president was surprised at the amount 
of research required for a pat titular course and two deans were pleased with 
the total number of desi^ated library assignments. Several administrators 
met instructors who were in the library reviewing the collection as an aid to 
planning their own work. 

Administrators also viewed with approval other activities in which certain 
faculty members were engaged. These included consultations with librarians 
in the use of charts, slides, and tapes from the collection; work with indi- 
vidual students in the library; and verification of students’ English forms 
and bibliographic citations. Thus, despite the difficulties involved, many 
respondents were able to gain insights into the various ways particular in- 
structors used the library as an aid to their teaching. 

Most administrators found it easier to answer a question regarding the 
strengAs of the total instructional program as contrasted with the strengths 
of individual teachers. Only four presidents and two deans reported they had 
learned nothing new in this area from their investigations. The fact that the 
libr^ was being used by great numbers of students was most widely cited as 
indicative of a successful program. Students were using library materials— 
not merely reading texts but actively searching the collections. Five partici- 
pants commented on the widespread use of tapes and films. Others mentioned 
the heavy circulation of library materials and the fact that evening students 
were coming to the library during the day. 

Some administrators noted that certain departments had large collections 
of materials and assigned many library projects. Most often cited were the 
English, Social Science, Music, and Art departments. One dean noted that 
students in the terminal-vocational departments in his institution did not 
make great use of the library; another found that in his they did. 

Other indications of strengths were: (1) faculty participation in the devel- 
opment of the collection and in the careful selection of library materials; (2) 
assistance offered by librarians in finding pertinent materials for weak de- 
partments; (3) cooperation between faculty and librarians in instructing stu- 
dents on library use. One president was pleased to find that great numbers 
of students were knowledgeable in the use of bibliographic indices and were 
able to locate materials without difficulty. The fact that librarians worked 
readily with individual students was reported by two administrators. Orien- 
tation programs operated by the library staff for the benefit of new instructors 
were also described as positive features. 

NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 

Needs were noted by most respondents, although six presidents and nine 
deans replied “NONE” to a question asWng if they had learned anything 
new about problems and difficulties of individual instructors. Eight admin- 
istrators stated that many instructors did not seem to relate assigned refer- 
ence work to the students’ course work; apparently these instructors regarded 
library assignments as something apart from classroom instruction. Several 
others noted that instructors were not asking librarians to assist in arranging 
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assignments for students or that they expected librarians to provide students 
with lists of materials which might better have been compiled and distributed 
:in Jidvance. ‘uill others stated tiiat many teachers seemed ineffective in moti* 
vating studcmts to use tlie library at all, and other reports indicated that 
/‘nstructors seemed unaware of the many library services available to them 
and their stuc'ents. 

Weaknesses in teaching as reflected in tlie selection and use of materials 
received widespread attention. To nine administrators, it appeared that 
library materials and services were insufficient. Some instructors did not 
spend enough time in the library, a point apparently related to the time lag 
in obtaining' new materials and to the failure in cooperation between librar- 
ians and facility in structuring student assignments. Two deans discovered 
that instructoi-s were either not taking time to order new books or did not 
cirder far enough in advance of the time when materials would be needed. 
Lven in areas where appropriate materials were available, administrators 
cleteraiined in many cases that reading lists were not up to date, that quanti- 
ties of materiids were not verified before making assignments, or that in- 
structors' assignments weie consistently paced at levels inappropriate to the 
students. 

In this lib;rai 7 inquiry, presidents and deans were also asked to comment 
on insights tihey might have gained into the problems and needs of the gen- 
eral instructioiiial pro^ara. Space was the problem most frequently desig- 
nated — space f;>r individual and group study, space for storage, and space for 
handling and sorting mat(2rials. One president referred the question back to 
us. He said, ‘'iDue to space limitations, we are faced with the alternative next 
yi 2 ar of adding more boohs and reducing space for students, or of retaining 
cm inadequal;(£ level of book collection and keeping student stations at the 
j>resent level, v^hich is mairginal — ^what would you do?” 

The probhinii of lack, of space may possibly be related to students’ use of 
the library as ii comfortable area in which to study their own textbooks. 
Sixteen respondents commented on this limited use of the library although 
nine viewed it as a strong point in the program. A president reported that 
his college ha.<l been buying texts for the reserve book room so that students 
unatile to afford books of their own would not be handicapped. “Students 
under this system,” he noted, “are not learning much about the library and 
its resources.” He, too, posed a question in his reply, asking whether some- 
thing should be done to discourage students from using the library as a study 
hall but reflecting the hope that “juxtaposition may lead to discovery.” 

Several othei' problems and needs of instructional programs were identi- 
fied, most of tJ.iem centering around the lack of communication and coopera- 
tion between faculty and librarians. The fact that librarians and instructional 
staff members did not cooperate in ordering materials was pointed out, to- 
geth<;r with tlie lack of communication in making assignments for library use 
and the absenc:i of a system to disseminate information to faculty regarding 
a vailable services and materials. 

Other weaknesses of th<3 programs appeared: first, the wide discrepancy 
aimong academic departments in making library assignments and in stimu- 
lating library use; second, the lack of current materials in ail areas; third, 
ineffective metl lods for finding information on given topics; and fourth, the 
failure to relati: students’ use of the library to their course work. In several 






cases It was noted that departments not making much use of the library were 

have large percentages of transfer students and mi^t be 
expected to have strong library collections. “ 

weaknesses. 

JxCSDOnQ6ntS cornnnpnl-prl r»n f-Ksa n^a. -—-ii r ., 

- r V:: “S'- auuiii 5izc oi me iiDrary: on the 

institution; and on die inade- 
.f.i'. J '*pn>ducmg materials. Library personnel were rarely 

^ 102 ^, ^though one dean found the staff "unimaginative” and several 
twk librarians to task for failing to do an effective job of teaching techniques 
of hbmy use to students. The part played by audio-visual equipment and 
e2d *fh\“ niodem hbrary was emphasized. Some adminSrators discov- 
ered that audio-visual equipment was not used heavily or that a discrepancv 
exist^ between available materials and the equipment necessary for their 
e. The resjwnses indicated particular concern over the apparent gulf be- 
^een activities of instructors and librarians. Obviously, a sttong program 
cannot be built without the cooperation of both groups. ° 1^ & 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

When respondents were asked to suggest ways for improving library- 
ins^ctiond relations, a wide range of responses was received, with s^- 
gstions falling into^ee general categories: (1) new or improved techniques 
of encouraging the use of existing facilities by students and stafE; (2) improved 
communication among librarians, faculty, and students; and (3) expanded 
physical faalities and collections of materials. ^ ^ 

generdly agreed that it is possible to strengthen instruction 
tough better use of hbrary facilities, and some suggested that more assign- 
ments should be given to attract students to the library for purposes other 
than reading texts. Coordination between such assignments and the use of 
rperve matenals was felt desirable, so that a reserve collection would not 
simply be composed of supplemental textbooks but would include materials 
Aat would expand and enrich classroom treatment of the subject matter 
Existing hbrapr orientation programs could also be modified so they would 
serve as intellectual catalysts" rather than as mechanical means for demon- 
stratmg the use of card indices and the locations of reference rooms. 

th Ji-K comniunication focused on ways to get instructors into 

Ae library in advance of planning their courses and making assignments 
Some administrators suggested regularly scheduled meetings between librar- 
ians, faculty, and Ae dean of instruction, plus occasional consultations with 
outside experts. OAers suggested that librarians visit departmental offices 
periodically, and that all instructors visit the library by appointment at 
least once a semester. Other communication devices receiving support in- 
cluded: (1) revising and improving courses in library use for new facultv 
members; (2) reorganizing faculty-library committees; and (3) establishing 
better systems for notifying the faculty of new library acquisitions. ^ 
f suggestions were made regarding improvement of physical 

faalities. Respondents called for larger buildings, separate study halls, con- 
stmct.ton of study carrels, and installation of carpeting. 

Several administrators remarked on ways of encouraging departments to 
smnjthen weak collections. They suggested that an instoctlr of departimint 
cxzaxxxxxan assigikcu specific responsibility for augmenting the library col- 
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lection whenever a course is changed or enriched. Supplemental depart- 
mental libraries were advocated also. 

Additional suggestions took the form of specific recommendations to: (1) 
install automated cataloging systems: (2) coordinate audio-visual centers 
with the library; (3) take measures to disperse “peak periods”; and (4) re- 
shape the card files into a ‘U’ with the librarian’s desk in the center so that 
students would find it more convenient to ask questions. 

The last question on the form asked whether the participants felt that the 
time they had spent in their libraries was sufficiently valuable to warrant 
more frequent visits. Twenty of thirty-four presidents answered “Yes,” but 
the deans were split (nine, eleven, and nine) among “Ye^” and “No,” and 
“Uncertain.” This may suggest that, because deans are closer to the instruc- 
tional picture than are presidents, they have less “new” to learn. Or perhaps 
deans commonly spend more time in the library than do presidents. At any 
rate, most respondents felt they could profitably visit the library more often. 
The amount of time which the administrators thought desirable for this task 
ranged from “one to two hours per week” to “several unscheduled hours per 
year.” ^ 

CONCLUSION 

The purpose of this study was (1) to determine whether presidents and 
deans of instraction can gain new insights regarding instruction by spending 
time in the library and (2) to have them su^;est ways of improving library 
use. Sixty-three administrators in forty-five colleges seemed to gain fresh 
insights into the operation of their iri;;tTuctional programs and made several 
suggestions for helping library-instructional relations. 

The insights gained and suggestions made can become the bases for pro- 
-ams to strengthen instruction through more efficient use of libraries. There 
is rarely any need for extensive reorganization to accomplish this task. Im- 
provement of library-instructional relations can take many relatively simple 
forms. Often these are nothing more than clearer processes of communica- 
tion among students, librarians, and faculty members. Administrators are, 
and should be, concerned with improving instruction. The library can well 
aid in effecting this purpose. 



B. LAAAAR JOHNSON 



"VITALIZING A COLLEGE LIBRARY": 

A QUARTER CENTURY UTER 

^ The past quarter of a century has been a period of epochal change. Tele- 
vision, atomic bombs. Sputnik, and space exploration-— together with the 
accompanying revolution in the learning and thinking of man — ^were un- 
known twenty-five years ago. Information retrieval, learning resource centers, 
and programmed learning had not appeared on the scene; data processing 
was not a part of our thinking; and the paperback was in its infancy. 

In 1940, the junior college was a fledgling institution with an enrollment 
of less than 250,000 students. Today, the two-year college, with more than a 
million students, has achieved a high degree of maturity and acceptance. 

Against the background of dramatic change in life and in education, it 
may seem somewhat irrelevant to look back twenty-five years to library de- 
velopments at a residential junior college for women in Missouri. Stephens 
College is clearly not typical of today's rapidly growing open-door colleges, 
which are attended largely by commuting students. Obviously, plans specifi- 
cally developed for Stephens will not be suitable for most junior colleges. But 
some of the principles underlying what happened there are applicable to the 
new institutions. 



BACKGROUND FOR DEVELOPMENTS AT STEPHENS 

Library developments at Stephens College were recorded twenty-five years 
ago in the book Vitalizing a College Library ?- 1 suggest that we look at some 
of the things that happened at Stephens during the thirties and identify their 
possible relevance for junior colleges in the sixties. Since our major concern 
at this conference is the relationship of the library to instruction, I shall 
emphasize this aspect of developments at Stephens. 

In the early tliirties, James Madison Wood, President of Stephens College, 
became intensely interested in the role of the library. He observed that libi^- 
ians did not stand high in the hierarchy of college affairs, and that libraries 
were tangential and peripheral to college teaching. President Wood was both 
a man of action and a man of ideas. He therefore resolved to do something 
about the library. ° 

The plan he developed was simple. The college would employ a librarian 
who, next to the president, would be the ranking member of the faculty He 
would not be a mere custodian of books but would have broader responsi- 
bilities. Since the library should be related to teaching— and teaching to the 
library-— the new staff naember would have the dual position of librarian and 
dean of instruction. As librarian, he would know the library and its resources; 



^ B. Lamar Johnson, Vitalizing a College 
1939 ). 
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soeial studies faculty asked for a division library to be estab- 
But equally nnportant were the services of the division librarian Sinro th. 
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”a*Tratl liT'd® d^f'oPr”'- On occasion/a libr^an wuld 
quaint themslves w^th^lsZctl™^^^ “ 

i-^olvitj library ntaterials wte lan^Si* ‘S Snd“ 
pice at department meetings occupied approximately three hours of a librar 
lan's time during a representative week * An additiLTAreT^nd 
hours were spent in conference with faculty members 
Reg^dless of how adequate a book collection may be, regardless of br-f. 
well a hbra^ may be organized and administered, regardlesfof the qual^ 
of and equipment, regardless of its sefting capacity the us^ 

of a jumor college libraiy ultimately depends on the kind and Ae qualL S 

if f^'b* “ere “window lessiL '' 

if teaching is not library centered. oressing, 

thi^f "“P^tnnt library improvements at Stephens were 
*ore whtch emer^d from changes in teaching In some case^as for S 
ample in world literature-the library became the locale the text anH .il 

n soaal problms, for example-the library became an importem X„a 
te a rourse ^Ihbus or text. Instructors in science increasingly’lsigned 
which required study in a variety of books and periodicals. Boofoi^ also 
ncreasing y us for reference purposes during science laboratory periods 
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The fact that something was happening to teaching at Stephens during 
those days is suggested by data regarding the circulation of books. During 
the five years preceding the developments at Stephens, the average student 
borrowed from the library nine books per year, excluding overnight reserve 
x^wxxiig tiic tun lies, ciicuiauon quaarupiea to more than thirty-six 
books per student. Such a change would be impressive in even today’s post- 
Sputnik period. It was particularly notable in the thirties— and at Stephens, 
where (he plan of library administration (open shelves, dormitory and class- 
room libraries) made books unusually accessible and, therefore, made the 
borrowing of books less essential than in an environment in which formal 
circulation is the sole means of accessibility. 

. The increased use of the library at Stephens can be attributed to changes 
m the instructional program. Such changes as those which occurred in library 
atomistration were significant only to the extent that they influenced the 
kind and quality of teaching done by the faculty. 

ADDITIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Three additional aspects of library development at Stephens are pertinent. 

1. The concept of library materials was expanded to include not only 
books, periodicals, and other printed materials but also pictures, music 
scores, phonograph records, slides, and motion pictures. Developments at 
Stephens more than a quarter of a century ago were helping to lay a founda- 
tion for the vastly complex learning resource centers that colleges and uni- 
versities are establishing today. 

2. It was concluded that a college committed to making the library central 
m the instructional program requires a new type of library-instructional 
building. Despite their advantages, division libraries scattered over a campus 
create problems associated with decentralization. Accordingly, plans were 
projected for a libra^-instructional building which would provide space and 
facilities for instruction for all courses in which the basic laboratory resources 
are books and other library materials. To this end, in 1937, the college invited 
a consulting committee of educators and librarians* to work with the staff in 
developing plans for a building designed to meet the needs of a college which 
recognizes the essential unity of the library and instruction. Plans for the 
building-— whicli was not actually constructed — ^provided for division reading 
rooms adjacent to faculty offices and classroom-conference rooms. The plans 
retain^ the advantage of locating library materials close to instructional 
activities and yet provided for centralization of library resources within a 
single building. 

3. The essential unity of the library and instruction was recognized. Few, if 
any, staff members have an opportunity to know junior college instruction as 
well as the librarian knows it. The librarian can observe the results of teach- 
ing as he sees students at work on assignments. He is with them when they 
confront problems and when they discover interests. More or less incidentally 
in any college, the librarian can, and often does, amass a significant body of 
information about teaching— particularly in terms of the interests and the 

‘Paul Packer, Dean of the School of Education, University of Iowa; W. M. Randall, 
Professor, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago; Charles Rush, Librarian, Cleve- 
land Public Library; and Joseph L. Wheeler, Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
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^ junior colleges to combine 
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Chancellor of Vanderbilt Univmity, m «mmentmg »? *' 

asserted “It may not be wise in other situations to place th 

Aaree of instruction, but college administrators who turn from this splut^ 
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~ ■Harvte Br.n.comb, Teaching with Books (Chicago: American Library Assoaation, 1940), 

p. 101. 
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person with Ae necessary intellectual and personal characteristics could be 
provided with one year of schooling to qualify for the position. Successful 
junior college teachers, with the necessary training, could provide an im- 
portant corps of hbranans. And experienced librarians from public schools 
m luui-year colleges and universities could be oriented to j'unior college 
cumculum and instruction through a year of study in a university. 

5. It IS desuable—to the greatest extent possible— for teachers and librar- 
lans to merge into a unified instructional staff. To a degree, this can happen 
^ librarians serve as members of departments and divisions and participate 
in cumculum planning and teaching, not only in the library but also as they 
visit classes and upon occasion actually teach sections of basic courses. This 
merger ran further be extended as librarians share with their faculty col- 
lea^es insights regarding instruction— including both the problems and 
achievements of students— which come inevitably to the librarian as he 
serves at a arculation or reference desk. 

serve as a center for all instructional resources, including 
those whiA emerge from recent developments in electronics. I have referred 
to the indusion of v^ied audio-visual materials in the Stephens College 
1 rary. ^is concept is amplified in the learning resource centers that have 
recently been developed in colleges and universities. 

7. It IS desirable to plan the libiary building or buildings in such a way 
that classes and offices are located as closely as possible to appropriate books 
and oAer library materials. I have described a decentralized plan of division 
libraries at Stephens and have also reported proposals for a building— pos- 
sibly It could be desi^ated a “libratory”— that would house both librmr 
materials and instructional activities. ^ 

CONCLUSION 

The staff of every college must examine its own objectives, programs, and 
facilities and, m the light of such examination, project plans for the effective 
utilization of libr^ resources. In such a projection the support of the admin- 
istration IS essential; an expanded concept of library resources to include all 
types of instructional materials is desirable; and the cooperative awareness 
of librarians and teachers to library instructional opportunities is necessary. 
A^bove a 1, recognition must be given to the fact that use of the library is 
ultimately dependent upon the character of the teaching done in the class- 
rooms and laboratories of a college. 
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PATRICIA B. KNAPP 



LIBRARY-COORDINATED INSTRUCTION 
AT MONTEITH COLLEGE 

of Library Project is a model program consisting of a sequence 

of ten library assignments coordinated with a four-year program in Hberal 

11 U-S. Office of Education.^ Seven of the ten assignments were 
s^afically designed for the first two years of the Monteith curriculiL All 
^Aem illustrate prmaples which can be adapted to various kinds of pro- 

He nlTr\ ^ concentrate on those which sel to^me 

^ appropnate for the academic curriculum in the junior 

LIBRARY COMPETENCE 

re^Sde^c^n”"!?!® *‘”S as library addiction. The heavy 

reader can satisfy his cravnig without going much beyond the browsim 

eolation; the dutiful student can satisfy Jl of his cLrse mquimmeni 
without having to use any libiary tool except the card catalog, and without 
using_tlmt except as a tool to locate a book he has already identified by“ 

competence does not consist of a kind of push- 
an nma - ^ ‘“fonaation. Library competence is a sense of the libr£y as 

an organizanon of resources. The word organization should be stressed Thi 

in the 700 s, nor that filing in the card catalog is letter by letter to the end of 
Ae wora, but he untetands the relationship among the^major library tools 
He appreciates the fact that a classification system is inevitably iS and 
unidimensional, in the sense that a book can be physically present in only 
one place at one time. He appreciates the fact that the card camlog adds extra 
dimensions because it can list one book in more than one place!^ He under- 

stan^ that indexes break down the physical unity of the book pro^g 
multiple access to its parts. i^iuviumg 

«ser also understands that the particular library 

ff^ifrl ^ ^ organization. He unde^ 

^ands that a single library can serve as a point of entry into the total system 

He understands, furAermore, that the organization of the library coLects 
m some way the organization of communication outside 7he librai^ 
Itself. He c an find book reviews which will help him select books or record 
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ings for purchase at the bookstore or the record shop; he can find the names 
of people to whom he can write for information. 

The competent library user knows how to conduct a dialogue with the 
library system. Understanding the nature of library organization, he has 
some concept of the need to adapt his own needs and questions to that 
system. Ke recognizes the fact that his approach should vary, depending on 
whether he wants "a good book” to read, “something” or “anything” reason- 
ably dependable on a given subject, “a definitive study” or “the best author- 
ity” in a given field, or “thorough coverage” of that field. 

He also understands the nature of the search strategy. He knows that when 
he is working in unfamiliar territory, his first problem is to determine the 
lay of the land. He uses resources which acquaint him with vocabulary, 
concepts, people, organizations. In familiar territory, he is skillful in the use 
of dues; he knows how to track from one reference to another. And, finally, 
he has something of a gambling sense. He does not rely on dogged persistence 
to find what he wants. Instead, he is rather quick to figure the odds on the 
probable payoff of a particular line of inquiry. 

This kind of competence is the sort that the practiced library user has 
acquired in some measure through experience. It is not knowledge about the 
library but a sort of deftness in the use of the library, a kind of latent ability. 

Such library competence is acquired only through actual use of the library. 
It cannot be transmitted in a one-shot fashion in a unit in freshman English 
nor even in a full semester course of instruction in the use of the library. And 
yet there is evidence, going back now almost 40 years, which shows that the 
great majority of undergraduate students, even in very good colleges, use 
their libraries only as a source of the spedfic titles required or reconunended 
by their professors. Something like 15 per cent, the minority of highly moti- 
vated and academically oriented students, use it extensively and intensively 
enough to become acquainted with it as an organization of resources. This, 
it seems to me, is not a high enough percentage for a period in which sodal 
change is so rapid that one of the major hazards of our time is intellectual 
obsolescence. 

Because we at Monteith believe that all undergraduates, not just the elite 
few, should have the opportunity to develop library competence, all of the 
assignments in our model program are coordinated with the basic courses 
required of all students. And because we conceive of library competence as 
consisting not of knowledge of a specific body of information about the 
library but rather as a combination of general perception and certain general 
skills, we are concerned in each assignment with process rather than with 
content, with principle rather than with fact. 

The sequence as a whole is unified in terms of “the way.” Each assignment 
is expected to contribute to the student’s understanding and skill in the 
choice of a way, or path, from where he is to where he wants to go and to his 
understanding and skill in the way to use the bibliographical tools of the 
library and of the scholarly world. 

The first assignment in the series is related to the first reading in the social 
sciences sequence, which includes selections from Plato, the Apology and the 
Crito. Discussion of this work centers on the tension between man as a free 
individual, with duty only to God and to himself, and man as a member of 
an organized society, with obligations to the state and to his fellows. The 
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librar/ assignment makes use of the terms which come up in this discussion. 
Each: studemt is giv<jn a set of questions with answers to be found in the card 
catalog', th (2 Oxford English Dictionary, the Readers Guide, the International 
Index, and the Syntopicon. Each set of questions is related to one abstract 
term, such as "Liberty,” "Natural Rights," "The State,” or "independence." 

As they do the assijjnment, some thoughtful students may run across ideas 
which will contribute to their understanding of the concepts under discus- 
sion, but for most it is frankly an exercise. It is designed to illustrate the 
principle tl:iat there are many "ways” to the resources in the library and that 
the choice of a way depends upon one’s goal. Students are disabused of the 
notion that the card catalog is the key to the library. They learn firom their 
experience that it is a relatively ineffective instrument for identifying and 
locating materials on large and abstract ideas. 

Many students, however, do not easily deduce such general principles 
from the e:xperience. It is important, therefore, to emphasize the distinction 
between a IiDgically organized system, like that of the Syntopicon, which in- 
evitably reflects the cultural bias in the logic of its maker, and an objectively 
organized system, like the alphabetically organized card catalog. At this 
point, the discussion can lead to comments about the fact that the organiza- 
tion of the catalog is not truly alphabetical, and that, with its sub-headings, 
its inverted heading}, its phrase headings, and its cross-references, it, too, 
reflects the culture and the logic of our society. Experience with the Oxford 
English Dictionary illustrates not only the possibility of a third kind of 
organization, the chronological, but also the point that words and their 
meaning change tlirough time and that one must take such change into 
account in dealing with printed resources. And, finally, experience with the 
International Index alerts the freshmen to the existence of indexes other 
than the Readers Guide and introduces them to the idea that the more 
scholarly index is likely to be particularly appropriate for college work. Here, 
too, one’s choice of a "way” depends upon one’s goal. 

The lesson of the second assignment in the series is that the choice of a 
path in the library depends not only on where you want to go but also on 
where you are. In our first fumbling attempts to plan course-related library 
assignments we discovered that students showed little discrimination in 
selecting books from the open shelves. The practiced user of an open-shelf 
collection knows how to size up a book rapidly. He is adept in the use of such 
signals as the date, the publisher, the qualifications of the author, the foot- 
notes, and the bibliography. The ordinary freshman, however, is apt to 
ignore sucli signak;. He loolw fii:st for relevance, which means how close the 
book comes to answering the teacher’s question, and second for readability, 
which means easjy print, easy language, and, often, textbook study aids. Our 
assignment directed the student’s attention to the more significant clues and 
asked him to examine and evaluate ten books in an hour. We had five sets of 
books, each set concerned with one aspect or another of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, whicli was under consideration in the social sciences course. Here, again, 
our aim was to have students discover general principles through reflection 
upon their own experience. One discussion began with the question: "Which 
would be a better book about the Sacco-Vanzetti case, one written in 1930 
or one •written in 1960?” As students began to debate the merits of what might 
be an eyewitness account versus the balanced objectivity which might be 
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achieved through time, it became dear to them that the date was an impor- 
tant factor to be taken into account. Another discussion centered on the 
qualifications of the author. One student indicated that the autobiography 
of £mma Goldman would nof be ^ omnd Hnnlr fo ii«^ fnr* cfii/ivinor Amat.'i/'on 
radical movements, “because she was obviously biased.” In discussion of this 
point, it was possible to develop the idea of a book as a primary document, 
as a piece of evidence to be used by the reader in reaching his own conclu- 
sions. In none of the discussions were we concerned with imparting to the 
students facts about publishers, authors, or bibliographies. Om* sole concern 
was to convey the message that the path of the open shelves is not as easy and 
obvious as it might seem. Just any book "on” the subject will not do— at least 
for college work. 

With the third assignment in the series, an assignment also related to the 
freshman year in the sodal sdences course, we moved away from specific 
library tools into the bibliograpical tools which organize the literature of 
scholarship. Perhaps I should digress a bit here to discuss this distinction. We 
first became aware of its importance when we tried out an assignment which 
required students to use the library for information to be used in con- 
nection with their breshman research project. This project was to involve 
“real” research. Students were expected to formulate an approach to a real 
problem, decide upon methods for gathering data, and use first-hand sources. 
It was not expected that freshmen would produce any significant contribu- 
tions to knowledge, but they were expected to begin to develop an under- 
standing of the concepts and approaches used in the social sciences. 

The library proved to be of little help to students in their work on this 
project, and we discovered that one reason, at least, was that library tools, 
such as the card catalog, the classification system, and the indexes, tend to 
emphasize subject, form, and perhaps date and place, whereas the social 
scientist’s approach emphasizes discipline, concept, and method. For example, 
Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism is classified in 
religion with books about Protestantism, although it is a work of sociology. 
A report on a study of race relations conducted in a public housing project is 
more likely to be indexed under the name of the project or the city in which 
it was conducted than under “race,” “culture,” or “interpersonal relations.” 
The classic example of the method of participant-observation, Whyte’s Street- 
Comer Society, is not entered anywhere under “participant-observation.” 
However, the bibliographic tools of academic disciplines — the guides to the 
literature, the annual reviews, and the bibliographic reviews — ^are organized 
to reflect the concepts, methods, and “schools” of the disciplines. They are 
selective in the sense of identifying key works and significant contributions 
but not in the sense of limiting their coverage to one or another form of 
publication. 

To beginners, such as our freshman students, the most useful tool is prob- 
ably the bibliographic review, which provides the information through 
which they can get the lay of the land in a territory of fairly limited scope. 
For this reason, we use it in our third library assignment in the model 
sequence. We ask each student to read a bibliographic review which is focused 
on a concept, method, or special area of study that is reasonably appropriate 
for the project he has tentatively decided upon. We then ask him to formu- 
late one or more hypothetical research questions and to indicate which items 
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in the bibliography are likely to provide relevant models, which might supply 
information about useful research methods and instruments, and which 
might include pertinent data. 

Biscussion of the assignment places the bibliographic review in the chain 
of bibliographic control which is more or less characteristic of every disci- 
pline, the chain which begins with the original reporting of a study, proceeds 
through listings in indexes, abstracts, and annual reviews and culminates in 
exhaustive bibliographies, encyclopedic works, and state-of-the-art reviews. 
In spite of the variations in this pattern among the disciplines, variations 
which are related to differences in history, in style of work, and in economic 
support, the student should begin to develop some sense of the unity of 
intellectual world. He should begin to get over the idea that every field of 
study is a law unto itself, forbidden and mysterious except to those who have 
been given thorough specialized training. 

A later assignment in the series, one which is presented in the first term 
of the sophomore course in the humanities, gives us an opportunity to re- 
inforce the idea of pattern in the organization of the literature of the several 
academic disciplines. This assignment repeats the moral of the l>ook evalua- 
tion assignment, that the choice of a path depends upon where you are and 
on the amount of information you bring to your search. 

In connection with his reading and discussion of Joyce’s A Po'drait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, the student is asked to examine and evaluate three 
sources of references: (1) an exhaustive listing, such as the Annual Bibliog- 
raphy of English Language and Literature; (2) either a selective but com- 
mented bibliography, such as The real's Work in English Studies or a 
general ^ticle with a very brief bibliography, such as the article on Joyce in 
the Dictionary of National Biography or the Encyclopaedia Britannica; and 
(3) a monopaph or a textbook. In discussing the value of these sources for 
the specialist, the general reader, and the beginning student, the students 
develop a sense of the continuum in bibliographical sources, a continuum 
which has, at one end, works which offer a high degree of coverage of the 
literature but little direct information and, at the other end, works which 
provide considerable information but sketchy coverage of the literature. The 
user must place himself on this continuum. If he is a specialist, able to bring 
a great deal of information to his search, he can make effective use of the 
exhaustive listings, just as he can make use of the specialized monographs. 
If he is a neophyte, his best starting place is probably the brief but highly 
selective bibliography provided in the encyclopedia article or the basic text- 
book. 

The only assignment we devised that was specifically related to the natural 
sciences course sequence was one which we called "the popular science assign- 
ment.’’ For this, the student is asked to begin with a report on some sort of 
scientific discovery which appears in a popular journal, such as Time or the 
New York Times Magazine, and to trace it through the bibliography back 
to its original appearance in a scientific journal or report. He is then to wite 
a paper about the path of communication and the changes which occurred 
on the way. We have never actually tried this assignment out, even with a 
small g^oup of students. But it is remarkabl; pertinent to the aims of a 
course iii science for general education, and I am curious about the ability 
of the scientific bibliography to support it. 
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Another assignment, coordinated with the social sciences course, calls for 
the use of statistical sources to develop a ten-year prediction concerning the 
economic development of an underdeveloped country. Another, related to 
the final segment in the humanities course, requires the student to develop 
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Wincheir.5 Guide to Reference Books and certain other tools which can serve 
as a useful bridge between library organization and organization of the 
literature of the academic disciplines. Building on this information, a subse- 
quent assignment asks the student to prepare a guide to the literature of a 
discipline or subdiscipline in the general field in which he plans to pursue 
his required independent study. And the final assignment is a bibliographic 
review of the literature on the topic which the student has chosen for his 
senior essay. This assignment is designed as a culminating experience for 
which the student will need to draw upon all his previously acquired under- 
standing of the bibliographic apparatus which organizes library resomrces. 



CONCLUSION 

We have a new president at Wayne State University. He was formerly 
academic vice-president at Cornell University and in that capacity he spoke 
at the dedication of Comell’s new library. His speech was entitled "A True 
University These Days Is a Collection of Books,” and in it he spoke of the 
“sweeping education^ potential of the undergraduate library if use of it went 
beyond study hall and reserve reading functions.” President Keast should 
be persuaded that the library itself is far more than a collection of books. 
But, leaving aside this minor matter of terminology, his sentiments put him 
squarely on the side of the angels. This is the side which, in accordance with 
“the Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism,” would deplore the waste 
of bibliographic resomces whidi are unexploited by undergraduate students. 
It is the side which would not only recognize the truism that investment in 
education is a sound investment, but would go further to classify education 
which develops students’ capacity for life-long learning as investment in a 
“growth stock.” 
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THE LIBRARIAN— STOREKEEPER 
OR EDUCATOR? 

"i’™ associate librarian becomes exaspenited with admini- 
, members, she says, “What do you think we are over here — 

miJi!! ° clerks?” She has a point — though I suppose her wisecrack 

might be more appropnate to the time before the codex book when librari- 
ans were keepers of papyrus scrolls— because too many librarians (and I 
myself) can, just by relaxing, become highly trained store- 
fc^pers of infoimation. Certainly, we know our stock. Sometimes we even 
advertise a little and act as “Mrs. Olsens” for Faulkner rather than for 

aofef ' storekeeping; but librarians can 

passive service and enter the educational field; librarians can help 
ch not just students but also professors and administrators. We can, at 

least, try. To be given the opportunity to try, as I have been at Parsons 
College, IS very precious. 

College or junior college librarianship does not offer a challenge; librari- 
ans themselves must offer the challenge. Librarians are lucky if they have 
the opportunity to Resent a challenge to the faculty and administration of 
meir schools. Too often, however, the door to the educational field is firmly, 

to by policies which appear to have little or nothing 

to do with the library. The point is that almost every educational policy 
set by administrators and faculty members affects the library and its value 
in educating students. The locks are multiple and have a way of reappearing 
whenever the librarian turns his back. ppcanng 

at some of the ways in which the educational door can be 
locked. The first is perfectly obvious. If an administration does not supply 
adequate quarters and an adequate budget for collections and staff, there 
IS little that anyone can do about it immediately. The librarian can teach 
administrators about the necessity for an adequate building, collection, and 
staff. I myself put in seven years of such work. It is not something that a 
librarian can accomplish in a day. It is not necessarily accomplished directly. 
Let me tell you a secret. If a student complained to me about the lack of 
yace m our hbraty, I often would say, “Now don’t tell him I told you to 
do this but go and talk to the president.” If a faculty member complained 
about the inadequacy of the collection, I would agee wholeheartedly, point 
to my bud^t, and say “Why don’t you talk to the dean about this?” At the 
time that this was going on, I was comparing educational and general ex- 
penditures with those of the library. I got hold of lists of collets parallel 
to ours in size but with much better collections, and, when the ALA Stand- 
ards came out, used these statistics to show my administration just how large 
our collections should be and how many seats we should have. Because I 
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had helped stimulate the students and faculty, I did not have to go to my 
administration cold. I am proud that our new library was the first new 
academic structure to be built on our campus in fifty years, and that we 
now have more money than we can comfortably spend. Comfortably or not, 
spend it, for nothing makes an administrator more cynical than for him 
to grant a budget and see portions of it unspent. 

Other locks are largely administrative in origin. Mostly they do not con- 
cern the library directly. For instance, it seems to me inevitable that the 
student-teacher ratio is going to grow higher and higher. This lock may 
even be unbreakable, for library work is demanding of the time of the in- 
structor, and the more students he has, the less time he has, and the more 
work even a simple library project will take. An administrative decision 
on faculty loads is crucial. There can be one ameliorating factor (and in 
this the faculty would be all too glad to help): clerical or other assistance 
for faculty. I pushed hard for this, and I succeeded — ^rather, I should say 
the faculty succeeded — only to have associates and tutors gradually become 
ixansformed into de facto teachers dealing with students in trouble. But 
I’ve only been at this problem now about five years. 

Another major administrative decision affecting the library is the num- 
ber of courses offered by the college. The fewer the number of courses offered, 
the easier it is for the librarian to build up collections for these courses. 
However, the fewer the courses, the easier it is for classes to become over- 
large and place to heavy a burden on relatively small areas of the collection 
tliat no sizable project could be undertaken without exhausting the col- 
lectian. Even if sections are divided, to relieve faculty loads, a tremendous 
amount of work has to be done to build the collection in a college that 
offers a small number of courses. Sometimes, of course, so many courses are 
offered that it is impossible to build up collections for any one of them. 

If all of the administration’s locks have been opened, there are still the 
faculty’s. Even under ideal circumstances, the faculty — trained as under- 
graduates in lecture and textbook fashion and trained as graduates in terms 
of narrow specialties — is the next most important barrier to curriculum- 
library integration. What are the locks or barriers? First, there is tradition; 
for example, a number of faculty people (I’ve even known one in philosophy) 
approach their teaching as if they were communicating facts for memoriza- 
tion. Now, in some courses, this is an entirely legitimate approach, though 
these courses simply cannot have any sensible library orientation. Much 
more subtle is the term paper or library project in which the undergraduate 
textbook-lecture method is mixed with, but not joined to, a library project. 
A professor will assign papers that are essentially exercises in graduate-type 
specialized research and that have nothing to do with learning the course 
content. These papers are essentially exterior to die course and are forms 
of busy-work. Even more subtle, perhaps, is the assignment of papers that 
can be done mechanically, such as papers on subjects rather than problems. 
Entirely opposite from this is a perfectly valid teaching technique which 
has the student write papers that are independent of any source material 
and consist entirely of analysis and interpretation of a particular text. For- 
tunately, this kind of writing can lead to examination of other men’s opin- 
ions at a later time, in other courses. I should mention, too, as a barrier, 
the sometimes colossal ignorance faculty members have of library sources 
and techniques. 
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The major lo^ on the door, however, is the library stafE itself. Without 
really knowing it, most librarians grow up with the idea that the library 
information center and that librarians are spedalisls in finding in- 
.oxxxxation when people need it. Oh, yes, it*s true, they also serve who sit 
and wait; but a college librarian’s role is to teach the student how to find 
things for himself. 

The subtlest effect of the information-center concept is that the librarian 
ceases to regard himself as a person who is dealing with ideas and cultural 
insights. In fact, some librarians quickly cease being intellectuals at all, 
which leads to even more parochial attitudes. Circulation librarians work 
out wonderful systems (for circulation librarians) that throw the entire 
burden on the student. All those lovely multiple copy forms, each of which 
takes five minutes to fill out and then, sadly enough, must be corrected by 

the clerk on the desk, throw up a barrier of exasperation between book and 
student. 

Some librarians try to encourage what is called the “development of life- 
Ume rea^ng habite.’’ I have, for example, circulated paperback books to 
dormitories and tried to set up library interest groups with book reviews. 
I am not saying that librarians should not encourage any kind of reading 
or intellectual activity, but it is well to realize that a tremendous percentage 
of student reading is course related. It is the job of the library staflE to see 
to It that this book use is meaningful and that, in the process of learning, 

the student learns also those bibliographic techniques which will assist him 
the rest of his life. 

I should mention one other barrier, which is pretty remote from the junior 
college or even from the undergraduate hxmself. Some time ago I looked 
over questions asked on Graduate Record Examinations. As far as I could 
detect, the^oup of graduate faculty members and experts who composed 
these tests had hardly heard of libraries at all. At least there was nothing 
on the ex^ that would have tested a prospective scholar’s proficiency in 
using the basic to*>ls of the scholar’s trade. Perhaps later tests have remeied 
this omission, but I doubt it. 

So far, I may seem to be taking a position of moral superiority and polite 
s®rn toward those who have not done what I have succeeded in doing. 
Alas, if I have b«n lashing out at anyone, I have been lashing out at my- 
self as well. Perfiaps some people can tell you how this professional role 
ran be successfully carried out. I’m afraid that, with only a few exceptions, 

I must tell you how not to do it. Having been afforded the opportunity 
to try I did not succeed; though I must say proudly that I had the pleasure 
o a first-rate fight. I must say also that I even learned the strength and 
correctness of some of my opponents, notably one economics professor^ who 
wasn t having a damned thing to do with this progressive-education idea ’’ 
bmce I am considerably more interested in the Council on Basic Education 
than I am m the John Dewey school, this man succeeded in pinking me 

and insulting me at the same time. That he was a fine and devoted teacher 
made it worse. 

This is the first thing, I think, one has to learn; true, some faculty mem- 
ber are bibliographically ignorant; but no matter how they might disagree 
with the full use of the library, most of them are fully devoted to the com- 
munication of ideas and insights and wish to stimulate their students into 
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thought. The lowest instructor on the staff must be given the librarian s 
complete respect. The failure to give that respect may be a sunple matter 
of omission. After all, on paper, the administration, division heads, and 
department heads are usually the sources o£ poh^ 

policy. It is too easy for a head iioranan to ucai wiui — 

exclusion of the professors. . i • 

When we were trying to shape a policy of library-cumculum mtegratio 

at Parsons College, I was happy to have as my libr^ committee the heads 
of all of our divisions. These were the men to convince; these were the men 
with power. A program was shaped in that committee and presented to 
our f^lty senate, which was composed entirely of full professor. 
of the source of the program, there was no argument. It passed, but not 

a thing was done. , c i. i t 

Calling attention to our admittedly low per student use of books, I got 

the top administration on my side— and down came an order for across-the 
board term papersl It was considerably more than I wanted. I tned to get 
the policy gradually modified, while sdll maintaining pre^ure on the tac- 
ulty^PerToSially, /published a list of all books borrowed from the libraj, 
wiA the name of the course for which they were being used. It ™ 
information; it helped me judge where the weight of purAases must be, 
but the faculty reaction soon became either resentment or so what? 

I soon understood the faculty’s attitude, for I, too, was teaching. From 
one class of more than seventy, I received only ten term papers that were 
anvthing but mechanical exercises in source citing. 

This grew out of an earlier mistake. The head of the English Departi 
ment and I had worked out an exercise in the term paper. The library staff 
had gathered lists of subjects which could be fielded in the library. We had 
instiSted the students carefully as they came into the libra^ 
waves to find information on their subjects. The frestoan English depart- 
ment had graded them very carefully for language, footnotes, and egr 
o£ coverage®^! was very happy that at last I had a tashman das that knw 
the rudiments o£ evaluating sources. Alas, this fireshnmn dass ■“d sMn lor 
itsell a definition o£ a term paper: go through «ght hoops, find some 
quotable quotes, and put it all together with bndge sentences or para- 

had^a»mpl«^^^ two things. I was a part o£ the admin- 
istration, not o£ the faculty, and I had demonstrated the 
naners Even the lull prolesors were exasperated: and, seeing that the lull 
pr^sson did not represent the entire faculty, the atonustration went 
baa to an overall ot^niration ol the faculty that induded ei^one Irom 
"rolessor to instructor The last offidal act ol the prolessonal senate was, 

in fact to kill the whole library program. , 

If I were alone in making these mistakes, I might feel self-consaous, but 

I could name several other librarians who have made the ^ame kmds^^^ 
mistakes. Let me spell it out. The library was seen as the ally of deans, who, 
you must understand, are, in the eyes of some teachers, slighdy ower m 
Itatus than garbage men. (Don’t get me wrong, some of my best friends 
are deans.) I^sumed wrongly that library work m itself was educational 
In order to achieve library-curriculum integration, librarians must work 
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istration. The librarian shnn?r1 ^ ^ secondarily as staff or admin- 

is just library busy-work Thi^ appear to approve an assignment that 

to be truly professional. ^ ^ ^ allows the librarian 

It is probablv Atllxr r%„ t 

the firs? “ librarian can help create 

aemo^Kat enlra =■"<» *=“ « =*" intdiectnal 

entirefy matti! ^ an^Zn^ ’ T" *“"8*'' be 

library-related courses In nhiln ^ necessarily grow just from 

backs We aXXfis «hete four or five paper- 

evaluate for himself the Sas invni ^ ® tfatructor to insist that the student 

it is toporta"t sL»S^ 

Jpon *ToC^'’ to rS'j 

TKrto w^sr'r id 

“srs st'-t 

p.S.5.rs.;'s, *• •»!« «™ 

disillusionment — I tried out the pnt-and-paste papers is a teal 

Paradise Lost in the Mltorcou^TtZ ‘f** I" '“<^““8 

role of Satan in this hZT t^T^h: 

fix 

whole. Since mZ^h^ SttheM T c the pWm as a 

must approach alTo? to ^0^ ^ 

jects. The papers were helpful in the leaminv of the hterary sub- 
course, encouraged individual thought and wete*thr^^'“ ”“t" *® 

the relationship of all «gments of medfrval soctof^rr‘^“'^ involves 
J«F«n about states’ righras oppoSttStZ^^!l?^-!''!“7’ 

.0 review a grat deal of political and socml history" 

This type of teaching must be planned in relation to kL.™ n u- 
I do not think 1 need to multiply examnles hm i. "““7-’^°'*''®®’ 
teaching that meaningful library’^Zk can S buflt It Z?u 

srs“iis.z bs"£?£74“~ 

» ^ r.riSs's ssKf s 
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inductor aiid have some idea of the courses; and the professor must have 
sumcient assistance (or small enough student loads) to be able to make 
careful assessment of the resulting papers. 

Patricia Knapp has demonstrated that direct training of students in li- 
brary use ran be useful. My experience suggests an opposite conclusion. The 
- wv,x»v,vv;, 111 uic vaiue or tne library exercise, but in its 
value in context. It is a poor place to start. Given the kind of atmosphere 
created at Monteith, direct teaching of library techniques is possible, be- 
cause the student is constantly discovering something he ran use. Otherwise 
there is the horrible smell of the high school workbook, and whatever is 
learned is promptly and almost entirely forgotten. Since most librarians, 
anxious to learn their profession, did similar exercises in library school 
reference courses, we are all too apt, as are the faculty, to extend our gradu- 
ate experience to undeigraduate students. 

many things, however, to help faculty and stu- 
ents. Sometimes Just the preparation of a good bibliography for a faculty 
member can stimulate the kind of teaching I have been talking about. At 
least c>ne of the librarians should contact every teaching faculty member 
and ask him, very simply, “What can we do to help?” A surprising number 
of things will turn up. A physicist recently asked us to read over some books 
he granted to assign for book reports. Why? He had found that what seemed 
simple to him, as a physicist, was impossible for the students enrolled in 
a nonlaboratory physics course. I hope we can find the time. I hope this 

will be an entering wedge for further development of library relationships 
to this course. ^ 

I have tried to trace some of my experiences, both positive and negative. 
But my experience will not necessarily parallel yours. The library staff, the 
administration, and the faculty may decide that librarians are not to be 
storekeepers and find my ideas unworkable. The stimulation of leisure read- 
ing, the library as a cultural or information center, or library exercises them- 
selves might be the way of implementing the decision. My notion of concept- 
centered teaching could turn into the sloppiness that my friend, the pro- 
feMor of economics, refers to contemptuously as “progressive education ” 
The one advantage that we have, I think, is that Patricia Knapp has demon- 
strated at Monteith College Aat library-curriculum integration is possible 
work well. But specifics must be handled carefully. At Monteith, 
the librarian who taught courses in the regular curriculum contributed tre- 
mendously. When members of my staff and I taught, alas, we were iust 
overwhelmed with teaching duties. 

It is possible, too, Aat Just by being a very good storekeeper, by keeping 
up the stock and making it available, the librarian ran stimulate the faculty 
^d the students into doing the thing for themselves. Unlikelv. but possible. 
Sometimes it might be Just one professor who, by his magnetism and knowb 
edge and example, will transform the teaching techniques of an entire fac- 
ulty. There is also the possibility that the librarian, being neither faculty 
nor administration, could represent each to the other. I am trying an ex- 
periment. I’ve decided to stay an administrator, but I want my whole refer- 
ence staff to become more closely identified with the faculty. This decision 
may be wong, but, though they know we are working against the odds 
o the rising tide of students, my administration is encouraging us to stock 
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educat^^ education and is encouraging us to become, in fact, 

brariaiST* ^ ^ ^ ° administrators will similarly encourage their li- 

The old library schnnl /'ariQrrl 4-V,-r* 1*U— . • . • - .. 

tu^4. ; u- • • ' T — V '^*‘**' iiuianiiu must Know nis public 

deddS T'^ “““ librarian 

cteadK to offer a challenge and try for meaningful contse-libiary inteera- 

hon, he must keep hfe guard up and his mind open. Because^ meTd 

do« not work perMy he should not give up; nor should he reject out 

vidnar that have not worked elsewhere. Institutions, like indi- 

viduals, vary, and they change constantly. 

I must admit that, after ten years, my staflE and I are still more like sfcore- 
of *?h ” educatore, but I hope we have risen a trifle above the position 
f the nbbon clerk who stays at his particular counter and waits lor custo- 

SrcTn h^n^^^^^ ready-made, unthink- 

ng cap handed him m the classroom. Why, we might even achieve the 

monumental inteUectnal dignity of a floorrolker. ® * 

I hope you achieve even more. 
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Libraries in Action 
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DONALD H. EWING 



FOOTHILL COLLEGE 



The library at Foothill College is basically traditional in its operations. 
Revolutionary innovations and experiments have not been attempted. The 
library concentrates on service to students and faculty, and upon the neces- 
sity ia a democracy of general education for all students. It is significant 
that the college does not employ a head librarian but a director of library 
services. Nor is it by chance tliat Library Services is a division, like other 
instructional divisions, operating under the general direction of the dean 
of instruction. 

The Instructional Materials Handbook, which is published for the guid- 
ance of uistructors Ht Foothill College, begins with the statement indicating 
orientation toward service: 



Foothill College philosophy is that the materials to aid learning are coordinated 
for ease of location, utilization, and administration. It holds that the obligation of 
instructors is to impart to students ideas, skills and information by the most effective 
mesns for the particular purpose, to encourage in students an inquiring attitude, 
and to provide the means of pursuing inquiry. To this end, library and audio-visual 
services are organized in an instructional materials center to assist faculty in effective 
teaching and to supply students with materials and facilities for optimum learning. 

The superintendent of the Foothill District has stated, "The Library 
should be the center of the academic program and therefore should have 
a prominent place on the campus and in the annual budget.” The “aca- 
demic program” to which he refers is construed in the broadest sense to 
encompass the learning activities of students in both terminal and transfer 
programs and in technical education as well as in the liberal arts and sciences. 

The published policy of the Foothill College Board of Trustees (Number 
6170) on Library Materials Selection, reads in part: 



Materials added to the collection, either by purchase or by gift, shall contribute 
to the instructional program of the College and aim at the development of factual 
knowledge, critical thinking, objective evaluations, aesthetic appreciation, and ethi- 
cal standards in students . . . Materials dealing with controversial topics shall not 



be eiiminated because ::rr th^ 






various sides of controversial issues shall be included. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 

The instructional materials concept of library services and dedication to 
general education are realized through one centralized service with three 
branches: (1) Public Services, which organizes and maintains the circula- 
tion and instructional assistance associated with printed materials; (2) Tech- 
nical Services, which catalogs, orders, and prepares instructional materials; 
and (3) \udio-Visual Services. The catalog lists and classifies each item on 
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the campus except the approximately 6,000 individual art and science slides, 
which are at present listed only as sets or series. All printed materials, except 
standardized tests and desk copies of textbooks, are ordered through Library 
Services for the entire college, and all instructional films, recordings, and 
audio-visual equipment are ordered through Audio-Visual Services. There 
are no separate collections that are the property of the instructional divi- 
sions, although portions of the general collection, such as sets of slides, 
maps, dictionaries, or definite pieces of audio-visual equipment, are often 
checked out to a division. 

This centralization and unification of ordering, cataloging, and control- 
ling instructional materials might be regarded as a concrete example of the 
concept presented in an editorial by Robert T. Jordan in the first issue in 
May, 1965, of a Newsletter on Library-College Integration: 

In ter^ of sheer educational effectiveness, we maintain there is a potent dynamic 
in bringing the students into constant and intimate association with the unexplored 
intellectual riches and variety of the library. The library is itself a symbol of the 
integration of the world, with all subjects developed in one arrangement, with one 
common staff, and with representation of all viewpoints. 

THE LIBRARY AND INSTRUCTION 

The Library Services faculty at Foothill are regarded not only as pro- 
fessional custodians of this collection of instructional materials, and as 
resource specialists, but also as teachers with special instructional abilities. 
Librarians are appointed to faculty association committees, elected to fac- 
ulty offices, and serve on standing committees of the college, such as the 
curriculum committee and the improvement of instruction committee. The 
basic involvement of public service librarians is in individual instruction; 
therefore, in selecting library faculty, personnel are sought who prefer to 
work with students and are skillful in doing so. The library staff assists 
formally in instruction in the freshman orientation to college and provides 
all instruction in a course on use of books and libraries which is parallel to 
a basic course in the Department of Librarianship at San Jose State College. 

To enable students to make fullest use of Ae collection, the general 
orienmtion of freshmen incorporates presentations of Library Services. All 
entering freshmen are exposed to a slide-tape presentation on general use 
of the library, and another on special reference materials. Library Services 
also publishes Your Library Handbook, a required test for the courses in 
freshman orientation and in English composition, since it includes a pre- 
ferred style sheet for documentation papers. Librarians are eager and avail- 
able to speak to classes as requested, and to prepare bibliographies and 
special subject heading lists to assist instructors and students in specific 
fields. There is a lecture for orientation of faculty to specific library senrices, 
and an Instructional Materials Handbook distributed to all faculty as psrt 
of the Staff Handbook. 

This relationship of librarians to other instructors is reciprocal, since 
classroom instructors have primary responsibility for selection of instruc- 
tional materials in all fields. Library Services keeps them informed of new 
publications, but the members of the other instructional divisions largely 
determine the content of collections of books, periodicals, pamphlets, and 
recordings, and are responsible for requesting those materials that they and 
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their students use in their courses. Monthly accession lists, in addition to 
individual notices, keep faculty informed of materials added to the collec- 
tion in response to their requests. The Library Committee, composed of 
representatives from each of the instructional divisions, considers library 
policy and acts as liaison between Library Services, the chairman of the 
divisions and the instructional staff. In addition, the Director of Library 
Services, as a member of the Division Council, meets weekly with all divi- 
sion chairmen. Thus, the library contains what is really needed for sound 
instruction, and utilizes these materials in ways which all instructors, in- 
cluding librarians, feel are most helpful in serving the instructional program. 

It is. contrary to Foothill’s philosophy of service to instruction, however, 
to have a strict allocation of funds for instructional materials among the 
various divisions. Collections are frequently surveyed and related to enroll- 
ment and circulation figures; if some fields appear to have fallen behind 
so that the general collection is tending toward an imbalance, instructors 
in the lagging fields are encouraged to consider acquisition of additional 
materials. If some instructors are requesting a disproportionately large 
number of titles, their requests are temporarily curtailed until needs of 
other disciplines have been met. A specific librarian is responsible for recom- 
mendations in each field, and for working with the faculty to build and 
keep cu^ent the materials in that area. Thus, the staff attempts to main- 
tain a single, practical, functioning collection of materials for all faculty 
and students rather than to develop separate, isolated subject collections. 
This flexibility and range is consistent with the philosophy of introducing 
all students to a wide variety of educational experiences. 



To further this commitment to general education, we make a special effort 
to arrange materials consistently and logically so that students can work 
independently in the library. The needs of students are anticipated by pur- 
chase of multiple copies of reserve books and by installation of a photo- 
copier, typewrite, staplers, a three-hole punch, and the like when needed. 
This approach is aimed at stimulating students to like to use the library. 
This effort has been extended in many ways: by emphasizing the positive 
rather than the restrictive about library use and procedures (there are no 
QUIET PLEASE signs); by using comfortable furniture in airy, carpeted 



where the books are kept clean and in good condition with plastic pro- 
tectors over the jackets; by maintaining an outdoor reading patio; by using 



air conditioning so that physical comfort can be assured. This concept was 
summarized in a statement by the Director of Library Services in a 1964 
memorandum on the planning of library facilities for the Foothill College 
District: 

The building must look like a library and have an attractive, informal, orderly 
appearance in order to develop in its patrons an appreciation and enjoyment of 
its materials and services in order to fulfill the objectives of the college . . . 

Furthermore, the Dewey classification system, with variations, has been 
used because it contributes to browsing. Biographical and critical works 
of an author are classified with his fiction or drama or poetry, and all biog- 



ARRANGEMENTS FOR. FACILITIES 



reading rooms and the lobby; by having extra-wide aisles in the stacks. 
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raphy is classified under the field of activity of the subject. For instance, the 
bi^aphies of physicians comprise a subsection of the history of medicine. 
^The wide, carpeted aisles in the stacks, which are physically an extension . 
Oi me reaaing rooms and lobby, and the reasonable arrangement of titles 
uivke the use of the entire collection for browsing, eliminating need for 
extia space. Likewise, there is no special collection of periodicals for brows- 
ing so that students, in looking for familiar titles, will encounter new ones 
of interest. Closed stacks would thwart the warm invitation to all students 
to use and enjoy the materials and facilities. All very new books are dis- 
plays;.! near seating in the lobby, where students can examine them Not 
subject reading rooms create added expense in duplication 
of facilities and titles, but they obviously are out of tune with the conviction 
that lower division students should be exposed to all subject areas. The 
general education concept assumes that a student seeking a book on elec- 
tronics may well be interested in checking out a book on the social sciences 
or fine arts when he moves past it in the stacks. In addition, regularly sched- 
uled book talks by faculty members, held in the library and arranged by 
a librarian, arc intended to extend the breadth of educational interest. 

The positive, welcoming aspect of the library is also expressed in the 
formulation of regulations. The faculty follow student rules, except for an 
automatic two-week renewal, and therefore do not hold large numbers of 
books and recordings out of circulation for extended periods of time. Since 
the college is near the libraries of Stanford University, San Jose State Col- 
lege, and the University of Santa Clara, arrangements have been made for 
students who have special needs to use books in those libraries, though not 
to borrow from them. Books are borrowed from the State Library. 

The^ college has 275 reels of microfilm, but the staff is reluctant to go 
extensively into this form since readers much prefer to use printed materials. 
Originally, it was intended to obtain only enough microfilms to allow trans- 
fer students to become familiar with the use of the films, though the limita- 
tions of space may eventually force greater use of this device. 

Audio-Visual Services expends much effort to remain alert to new ma- 
terials and devices and to inform instructors about them. Decisions to pur- 
chase materials and equipment are made in terms of the probability of 
effective use for instruction, with a conscientious attempt not to succumb 
to the lure of the merely fashionable. The selection, purchase, control, and 
maintenance of all audio-visual equipment rests ultimately with Library 
Services, which also assists instructors in effective use of materials and equip- 
ment. In cooperation with the Office of Community Services, Audio-Visual 
Services maintains the equipment in the theater and other lecture halls 
used for public events. Audio-Visual Services is responsible for providing 
classroom screens and darkening curtains, for training student projectionists, 
scheduling and maintaining equipment assigned to the instructional divh 
sions, supervising technicians and equipment in the forum building and in 
the language laboratory, maintaining the multiple response system and the 
videotape recorders— -and even the underwater sound system in the swim- 
ming pool. 

CONCLUSION 

Because the college is new, with a limited collection thus far, it is .not 
feasible to pennit the general community to borrow materials from the 
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T> •' . . ° , \ — *-x,***>, tvA MOV. uiaicjiiais in the Iiorarv itself 

othJrrS^ ^ ^nd stude^ from 

lection of ir«i00 ^ drain on the col- 

lection of 31,500 booh and 375 periodical titles. A count of patrons of the 

hbra^ on Sunday afternoons indicates that approximately one-third are 

oothill students, one-third high school and college students of the area 
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The Board of Trustees, along with the administration and the faculty 
believes that the library is the center of the academic prograi^^ aS aJ; 
the and expense entailed in its development is warr^ted. The fact 
at ^onthill College spent $28,000 on the purchase of library books last 
year and that an amount in excess of $70,000 is budgeted for^e purch^e 
of books and other instructional materials for the current academic year is 
ample evidence of the strength of this conviction. Much more impLant 
this judgment is confinned by the fact that, in addition to the smdente 
served in the classrooms and laboratories, some 5.000 students (roughly 75 
per cent of ^e total enrollment) each school day use the resources Ud 

th^ rcmibr circulation of printed materials during 

the regular sessions l^t year exceeded 112,000. These facts indicate tha? 

our students are learning what library services are and, equally important 
how to use and beneHt from them with independence and easL ^ 
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MOUNT SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE 

appropriate at this point in the Work- 

he ^ves a. the ronviction that 
for worse as his portion; that though the wide umw better 

nourishing corn can come to him^but through M of good, no kernel of 

ground which is given to him to“ II bestowed on that plot of 

4‘b44’e"toe4farnlyt^^ “> conferenee 

order to imitate a job well d™7S^ ‘ ■>»«« in 

for reflection, is “How did we till our ^ot™’^und?^"““™’ “ 

HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 

San Antonio College was oma- 
where key personnefof the insthution have 

over a score of years to develop basic ideas from ,n * opportunity 

to the present. Two of the iSn^ho roception of the library 

Me still acuve trustees; the first dean rf^ome J““or college district 
the college and director of instruction- and t^ L't n-”" ™«-Pt«t<iei>t of 
IS now the president of the college A linmhe^^f A “struction 

rots are still teaching, and the fot lihrari^ * ®PP°““‘* “tt™o- 

audio-visual services. dean of library and 

^InroSlil^'^tn asT4*mf4"'®' 

nets of the library may indiite *e Sen^me T”’' P>»- 

When we opened our doors in the fall of ISdR^vi “ature of the facility, 
supported by every faculty member, to use the^^ibt^W^** 
a fine library collection which would excite srod^' ‘o build 

to achieve. We believed that the librarv mncf stimulate them 

every course offemd in the cuS&n4eTro r“g*n extent 
competent librarians who liked people and boot!^ 
m bringing the two together. We^wamed to ^ interested 

who were wary of ^libraryl^rXtad had^brn '°.*^«»<ients 
tempting to use its resources. The pronou- ‘W* • ^^P^J^ences in at- 
istration, the faculty, and the librarian wpr^ f ^**'^ssed. The admin- 
achieve the se goals. accord in trying to 

^ Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Essay oii Self Relianri* “ in at 
and Prose (Boston: Houghton. Mifflin Ck).. 1934) p Foerster, American Poetry 

•Council on Library Resources “NewslPffJr «« t - u ^ 
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Such a philosophy seemed realistic when the student body included only 
some 600 students, largely veterans of World War II, and a faculty of 26 
members who were vitally interested in the students and their needs. A 
feeling of warmth and friendliness pervaded the institution. There was a 
sincere desire to succeed on the part of both students and facult". 

AlAough I was the only official member of the library staff, Aere was 
a rather large staff of volunteers. The wife of the director of instruction, 
who was a librarian by profession, offered her spare time. The students were 
eager m offering their services. The library became the center of the ram . 
pm and was soon referred to as “the heart of the college.” It was truly a 
hbrary-student-faculty oriented institution. It was then possible for the 
librarian personally to call to the attention of the faculty newly published 
titles for their use with students. The faculty were able to discuss their 
courses and course needs with me. A partnership was created between 
hbrman and instructor. Such exatement was contagious, caught not only 
by the students but also by the community, whose members shared many 
valuable gifts with the library. It was the seeds which were planted in those 
e^ly years of existence which have inspired us to nourish and protect these 
ideas througnout the years. 

CONCERN FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 

In the second year of our existence, we realized that it would be neces- 
sary to plan consciously to maintain the “Ml Sac spirit.” 

Intangibles such as this are sometimes difficult to define. It was then 
that we began to “experiment,” and we have been experimenting ever since 
Dunng the many times that President Oscar Edinger has asked us to ana- 
lyze om philosophy and to project for the future ways and means to imple- 
ment It, It has become apparent that one of the basic intangibles which has 
penetrated our planmng has been to provide for the friendly library-student- 
faculty rapport which has just beer described. 

opening of the fall term of our second year 
Marie Mills, who was at that time dean of women and who taught the 
psycholo^ classes, asked how we might reach every new .student that year 
as we had the first year. It was decided that henceforward we would invite 
^ery new smdent to the library for refreshments and an orientation to the 
library faalmes. Each student was given a library handbook. The students 
l^came so interested m assisting with the planning of a library handbook 
toat we gave it the title, somewhat undignified, perhaps, of “A Cheerful 
Mountain^arfuL” In any case, it reflected the college nickname, the Moun- 
taineers. Since the library was responsible for the audio-visual program even 
at this early stage of development, I prepared slides and a tape recording 
and we thus began our first library orientation. The following year inci? 
dentally, the library launched its language laboratory services, probably 
the first m Galitomia. ^ ^ 

NEEDS INHERENT IN INSTRUCTION 

My reasons for naentioning these anecdotes are not nostalgic. They indi- 
cate how responsibilities of the library originated within the vital frame- 
work of the instructional curriculum, and its needs, as expressed by the 
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faculty and students. Secondly, they indicate that these needs were genu- 
inely inherent to the instructional program. 

As enrollment has grown to approximately 12,000 students and the fac- 
ulty increased to more 4on rincpr* 9T1 q1x/C1c o£ l>Oo 

y - — — — — —— V AAX»X»X««9 

sary each year. The most difficult question arose in the late fifties, when it 
was necessary to plan a new library building which would be flexible enough 
to meet the demands of an unpredictable future. Many departures have been 
made from traditional procedures, each justifiable only in that it supports 
our philosophy and implements our objectives. 

LIBRARY-STUDENT-FACULTY RAPPORT 

There seemed to be two requirements to continue to provide for the 
library-student-faculty rapport. First, the building would have to be planned 
to serve thousands of students and yet be designed so that rapport could 
be maintained. Second, it was necessary to plan for adequate staffing to 
provide necessary assistance to students and faculty. Since both of these 
requirements are inevitably costly, it was necessary to plan to automate 
routine processes and procedures to free personnel to work with people. 

EMPHASIS ON SMALLER UNITS 

Subject libraries within the central library building have therefore been 
designed and staffed. At present, four subject libraries on the upper floor of 
the building provide for services within the present curriculum which have 
been grouped according to the Social Sciences, the Humanities, the Physical- 
Sdences-Technical-Education complex, and the Biological and Applied Sci- 
ences. Provision for at least two additional subject libraries has been made 
in the 25,000 square feet of undeveloped space which will later be used. 
The Audio-Visual Library, located on the first floor of the building, will 
also be expanded. Each subject division library provides for a reasonable 
number of readers, with two hundred reading stations so arranged that 
within the modules no more than forty students are situated at any one 
place. Three-fourths of the 800 stations next year will be individual carreL. 
As the carrels are added in proportion to the increasing enrollment, a 
maximum seating not to exceed fifteen per cent of the day enrollment is 
planned for the building’s expansion. The book ranges divide the reading 
rooms in such a manner that the student is literally surrounded by the ma- 
terials which he will be using. During the past year, although the turnstile 
count indicated that as many as 7,200 readers passed through during one 
day, the students were unaware of the large numbers as they used materials 
within the smaller modules. The phrase “Large enough to serve you, small 
enough to know you” is that which Dr. Edinger has used to describe this 
philosophy.* 

INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF REFERENCE LIBRARIANS 

A reference librarian has been assigned to each of the subject libraries to 
v/ork personally with faculty and students. It is hoped that under conditions 
similar to the early years of the library’s development, when it was possible 

* Oscar H. Edinger, Jr., “Mt. Sac’s New Library,” Junior College Journal, XXXV (Novem- 
ber 1964), 30-33. 
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to work with individuals in small numbers, that we can maintain the neces- 
sa^ rapport. The reference librarian is better able to stimulate student- 
library-faculty relationships by confining his efforts to approximately four 
or hve departments of approximately fifty instructors, with rf*«nnncihiiit« 
the su^rvision of 200 student reader, uider this plait, book sdection i's'stiTl 
possible as a joint faculty-librarian activity. The librarian assigned to this 
segment of the rarriculum can adequately explore new publications, notify 
the faculty of them, and properly evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of 
the library collection within the subject areas for which he is responsible. It 
IS possible to maintain an active lower divison library collection with fre- 
quent, systematic evaluation and elimination of obsolescent materials. 

FACULTY-LIBRARIAN RAPPORT 

It is helpful to the instructor when a specific librarian is interested enough 
in me instructor’s assignments that they can cooperatively build continuity 
within the resources for assignments. Together, librarian and instructor can 
CTeate reading lists for the students. Certainly, effective assignments cannot 
he made unless the instructor knows what is available in the librarv. Further- 
more, it makes possible a liaison with regional library resources. The refer- 
ence librarian has an opportunity to investigate the holdings of the libraries 
within the region and to relate them systematically to the instructor’s needs 
For example, the library maintains a union listing of all periodicals of the 
cooperating libraries within the region. Regional cooperation will plav an 
mcre^ingly important role in the future. In California, library systems are 
^eady being planned under the direction of the Public Library Survey. The 
junior college libraries should plan to work not only within these systems but 
should mso plan to cooperate with the great university and state college 
library holdings. Recently, Junior college personnel attended a seminar spon- 
sored by me Coordinating Council on Higher Education, which is planning 
a study of the Joint needs of libraries in higher education. At a time when 
aitena are being sought to provide for me quality of service for Junior col- 
lege libraries commensurate wim their responsibilities in higher education 
as well as their obligation to the communities which support them, serious 
thought must be given to such projects. 



ROLE OF INSTRUCTION 

For the convenience of the library staff and instructors, me director of 
ms^ction has made available in me library a complete set of the course 
outlines of me college. This makes it possible for the librarians to follow 
dosely the sequence of assi^ments and to anticipate needs of the students, 
^en me curriculum committee aumorizes a new course, funds are budgeted 
for library materials. The department chairmen cooperate wim instructors 
^d me reference librarian in utilizing me budget. Each reference librarian 
IS an ex. officio member of the departments which he serves. This further 
cements the librarian-instructor relationship. 



IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC SERVICES 

It IS aroimd this nucleus of public services that me entire library as a unit 
fonctions. The arculation librarian works closely wim the instructors and 
me reference librarians in allocating multiple copies in proportion to me 
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assignments. If adequate copies are not avail- 
able, students and faculty are disappointed. This mMnc th^* 

rmbroSf°"n‘™'??, circulation ia5k:rasT&e 

uTwa 1ft « “P‘“- '"■«* of *0 assignments, and 

L'Tltifo^ttmS^^^ 

pmure was made from the mditioLl reserve toors,^^! NowTch mate^ 

lendira’^S^ with the main coHection. Limited 

lending periods are indicated on the books. 

ROLE O.E LIBRARY STAFF 

cornh^nm^^*^ librarian and the cataloger support the program by offering 

af ihp ^ ^ cataloging services, so that materials are available 

andt desirable. In a similar ^ann^r die 

Aetr Tsses In far ^ the enrichmern of 

^portant do we consider this segment of the library 

^ , department is also one of the reference UbrarieV 

mat riarwl* ^ and u^tX 

teriais with which to implement instruction. New materials are made 
arailable for prevtew and for auditioning before scheduling for use PiX 

sZ. n- " oondnuously available by the audio-vimal libraLn re- 

ss *Xir’ ^ 



SUPPORT OF TECHNICIANS 

In addition to professional personnel, the classified staff or librarv techni 

Fofessional librarian with the details of procedure, we have develop^ a 
two-year library vocational terminal curriculum which is taught regulariyV 

have^s^tS^of on^^'^”'‘ specialized library personnel 

have staffed not only our own program but also that of neighboring libraries 

demand far exceeds the supply, unfortunately. It should be Lted that 

the library specialist is not prepared to take the place of a professional libmr- 

te^rr^ 1 ?°^^ secretary to the president of the college is prepared to 

teach college classes. But each fills an important role 

procedures which seemed so de- 
arable when we were a much smaller institution. Now, instead of orientine 

m !hT ur- meeting over 3,000 new students. As a follow-u| 
the onentMion, we now use Videosonic equipment, including a nr^ 
»ed machine wWch wUl visually and aumlly^nsww some rfthe^m- 
dents questions leg^dmg the u,se of the library. We have improved drcula- 
mn procrfums with IBM data processing. Mechanical convefors cXbutt 
made^'^ u'k? distribution. Book catalogs of circulating itons have been 

T‘“ dialog. 

Interoffice coi^unication has been provided by thirty intercommunication 
telephones and a pneumatic tube between floors. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 

As we evaluate our semces, there are many questions which the director of 
instruction and the president of the college would like answered. How do we 
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know tha^ our service is adequate? How does it compare with other junior 
colleges? How do our lower division library resources compare with those of 
the four-year institutions to which our students will transfer? Is our materials 
collection adequate, and how do we determine its adequacy? 

Answers to such questions have necessarily been subjective as we attempt 
to evaluate the results of usage by faculty and students. We are aware of 
qualitative and quantitative criteria which have been developed to assist us 
in making evaluations. We are aware of criteria being developed by four-year 
institutions which are being used for evaluation in those institutions. We are 
aware of the dangers of the application of criteria per se. However, it would 
be most helpful to be able to evaluate our efforts objectively as we strive to 
achieve quality of service. 

In the past, there has been confusion in the interpretation of criteria. 
There are Ae working criteria which librarians and deans of instruction 
alike need in order to a<±ieve quality of service; and there are the evaluative 
criteria which the president of the college and the accrediting commission 
need. The two sets should be compatible, though separate. 

Many seem to be of the opinion that quantification should be avoided in 
applying criteria. I cannot completely agree with this. When we figure the 
budget for library services, we must quantify very specifically. A general 
phrase is not sufficient when speaking of finances. When we assign the teach- 
ing load of the faculty, we quantify by indicating the number of teaching 
hours and student contacts one instructor can successfully manage. Likewise, 
in the library profession, we need to know how many students one librarian 
can successfully assist; how many faculty one librarian can successfully sup- 
port; how many technicians are needed to assist a professional librarian. How 
many multiple volumes of a title should be ordered for a given number of 
users? What proportions should be kept between the library collection and 
the increasing enrollment? Is it valid to estimate that there should be 40 
volumes per student and an added 40 volumes for every additional student, 
as the state colleges prescribe? 

NEED FOR RESEARCH 

Librarians, faculty, and administrators need access to some research studies 
which will answer these questions. It is most gratifying to note that the liaison 
committee between the American Library Association and th'c American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges is planning such a study. Many junior college 
administrators have made it possible for their librarians to work intensively 
with the standards committee of the Junior College Round Table through- 
out California this year in order to seek answers to questions which are criti- 
cal to the growth and development of junior college libraries. 

SUMMARY 

V^at have we attempted at Mount San Antonio College? What have we 
aAieved? Our concern has been with the following: the student as an indi- 
vidual; Wendly rapport between library and students; instructor-librarian 
cooperation; enrichment and implementation of the curriculum; the dynam- 
ics of change; continuous evaluation; flexibility of program; and recognition 
of the role of technology. Perhaps even more important, we have attempted 
to till the plot of ground which has been given to us, and have done so to 
the best of our ability. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT 
OF ST. LOUIS 



Lo“»-St- Louis County is. as its title 
1 , 500,600 peVk encompassing some 550 square miles and 

The district was formed late in 1962, and it was immediately apparent that 
rolh^mt*’To''h'^ cainpuses would be necessary to cope with immediate en- 
nZh^' students, two sites were selected in 

Fo^^tTarv"^ southern sections of the county, with the third site located near 
est Park in tlie aty. Dr. Joseph P. Cosand of Santa Barbara City College 
was appointed president of the district in September, 1962, and in October 

die^lrerTor^ presidents for instruction and for business, and 

Ae lISs ^ ^ welcome emphasis on the role of 

With these appointments, the academic scene in St. Louis changed* instant 
CO e^s demanded instant libraries, and that’s what they got. Freedom from 
precedent and procedures allowed some rather dynamic personalities the rare 
opi^rtunity to make full use of their imaginatiSis and m by-p^ Ae ma^^^ 
obstades usually inherent in starting a college, espedally a multicampus cob 
ege. Two colleges were opened in leased quarters in January 1963, ^th an 
mmal enrollment of 800 students; the third campus o^nedTyear later and 
nrollment for this fall (1965) is already over 6,500 students. By 1970, eadi 
a^ permnent buildings, at an expected cost of $50,000,000, 

full-time day students and the 
possibility of a hke number in evening dasses. 



AND THERE WERE LIBRARIES . . . 

The purpose of the central office staff was to organize and administer the 
progr^ and business affairs for tlie three campuses of the dis- 

thp Vh ^ instructional resources staff was to establish 

e hbranes and provide technical processes services— thus relieving campus 
hbranans of ^stomaiy routines and providing them with more^time^to 
attend the needs of students snd faculty. 

The libraries are conceived as total instructional resources centers, t ovid- 
n^a wide range of audio-yisual equipment, listening facilities, and pro- 
^^ed material^ which, from the beginning, played as much a part in 
library services as did books and periodicals. ^ 












AN£) HOW WAS IT DONE? 

actually much™eastothm1t^nrtos^*r^^ °l precedent is 

lished iastitutjojj *7 S o straighten out the problems of an estab- 

tables and with paneled shelving, 

microfilm and reader-printers for th**- ’ issues of publications on 

the shelves, cataloged, were on 

4“ -SiiSad traSrr 

cal indexes and standard reference work«°*^ each library, as had the periodi- 

card catalogs. Printed book indexes were nrov^ conventional 

and cost— and a saving to the student 5 ^P^^e 

the resources. ^ librarians in learning to use 

the central instructional resources services 

preduce,“aSSn"l?XtosrclLar'®T‘^ 

ords, tapes, slides, transparencies films P®”°'ii<^l5. rec- 
AV and tutorial equipment The latter in Pt<>gca™ned materials, 

eta, slide and fihnslrip pSectors !Xv“ Pl^T 

tom, the Dialog Lea^iW “°™ Prejec- 
Jbe Central I^st^S '‘i"~ 

AV technician to service equipmenf anH f . campuses with an 

make slides, transparendj aL technician to 

all instructional i^lterials ’are llirered el* “l^P^ent and 

Student and faculty use. Aeain uk • ^ ^ to each campus, ready for 
their time to a“^gXde1S4*ac“"' »t 

<J. books and periodicals 

referencTworb"^‘^ladvetyT^^TC“n^^^ ® of general and 

specific titles were selected to snpponALmiri^/T® everything. More 

writers, and supervisio? all books “‘?’°SerS' requiring desks, type- 

ing Center. AlLT p« bola^nri^^^^ *”"/•* Peo^s- 

n^ly all publishers and delivers them fullv 'nt I*^ a”'* foreign, from 

plastic covers, cards, and pockets readv for “'eloge^nd processed, with 
J1.70 per title (aditional cori^^Mi" 

processing cost of J5.50. It als^proS a'l^re’^mi T ^ 

vtates the problems of main».-n.-P , ® ”, . “>“‘sre"t product and alle- 

and L.a cards (which are alTtodud^lfre books 

numbers, and the hooks are rent dnpKcation of 

Aianar allows the same discount as o4er jobS;r,^4;f,^,f-; 

.... . printed book indexes 

As iibrarians know all too well onp nt u* 

the care and feeding of the card catalog The Problems in a library is 

some, seldom if ever up to d^ S.d dS t 

P ro aate, and difficult lor students and faculty to use. 
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equipment, book ord^^^"^^ acquire ^^len the ju * 

our computer hv taped af fty i complement of “ -^“tiior 










mnrenfo som/fo^ f desirable to 

convm to some fonn of computer arculation, Alanar can run off the author 

tnes on IBM cards and change circulation systems over the weekend At 

present, we are returning an L.C. card to Alanar as books are 

cnaoimg me supplier to keep its information current and to produce r<;umu- 
lated supplement on short notice. ^ 

ard noiJfiS^f is a revolving selection of 200 latest fiction 

hnnt ^ ^ nominal rental fee. Each month, 20 new 

returned. Best sellers are available at any time 

caSoSni of absorbed funds for purchasing and 
cataloging of books which may shortly be of little value. :£)oks which do 

Sreadf for ^ purchased at 70 per cent off after six months, and, 

g ready for circulation when received, require no further processing. 

PERIODICALS 

Binding and shelving of periodicals is a time-consuming job of librarians 
At St. ]^uis, this task has been eliminated. Periodicals are not bound- instead 
Jtoed tttles from the 300 periodicals in the library are putTmiStn’ 

Pfo^'led either to read the article or to obtain a bard 
■ “'^”‘'5' developing outside reading and some programmed 

® «n>nll slide viewers and a deck of slides 

from *e Irbraries. on w, humanities, or science. Carrels are also equipped 
wi* Crarg Readers and with EDL pacers, with a full range of progrLs^Ld 
tets available rn the library. Audio-tutorial stations have also been pro- 
cammed with a recorded lecture on tape syrichronized with an automMic 

1” include biology and chemistry, with art and 

beTvtillble on flSn ■ prog^m will shortly 

ne available on slides for student use at any time. Such nroerams have been 

most suc(»sfid, allowing the student to study ahead or review on his own 

time and freeing the instructor for individual assistance to 

THE DIALOG LEARNING LABS 

n-T campuses contain an advanced version of the language 

with thP . be used in the conventional laboratory sense, 

itb the instructor playing tapes or records or talking and listening to the 
students. But each station in the lab or in the library contains .a headset and 
a dial, so that the student simply consults a listing of programs and dials the 

I^sic, art, shorthand at vanous speeds, composition, sentence structure etc 
The remote tape-deck cabinet stores 88 simultaneous programs, any of^hidi 
ran be changed in seconds. One program last semester included a workbook 
m sentence structure which was checked out of the library, and a taped lec- 
ure which the student dialed. When the lesson was completed, the student 
was given a test, after whidi he dialed another number aSd got ±e answers 
mth explanation. This program has been very effective in bringing students 
up to ail acroptable level of performance. When suitable video rape recorders 
are available, the carrels will be wired for video and TV proCTams. (It is 
interesting to note that five years ago, video tape recorders cost |60,d00- two 
years ago, $12,000; this year, $6,000; and this month, $1,000.) The next step 
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will be to run all audio and video programs through the computer and have 
hundreds of listening and viewing stations throughout the libraries. Numer- 
ous experiments are being conducted by the faculty on released time to 

onp onri fftlfiviSirkp t^irOOrr5Jim€^ Thp 

T K4.«AV«AVr T AVAX«\^ • •wavaa £-”- wq- 

instructional resources staff is assisting these efforts by continuous research 
and demonstration of latest AV equipment and its uses, and by producing 
color slides and transparencies and making taped programs. The faculty has 
cooperated remarkably Tt^ith us in these efforts. We have produced some 8,000 
color slides and have requests for 1,500 transparencies this summer alone. 



STAFF 

The central office staff now consists of a coordinator of instructional re- 
sources, an assistant for AV, an assistant for technical processes, two clerks, 
and the AV and photographic technicians. Each campus has an M.A. librar- 
ian, an assistant librarian with the library certificate, and a clerical librarian, 
plus student assistants to shelve books and e'eliver AV equipment. 'JThese 
staffs will be increased when we move into permanent buildings, but we never 
envision the customary order and catalog and serials librarians; the prime 
function of the campus librarians is to work with students and faculty, and a 
major effort is now being made to involve the faculty in ordering books and 
materials in their fields. 



PERMANENT BUILDINGS 

We are currently operating in temporary buildings on permanent sites at 
the county colleges and in leased high school facilities at the city site, where 
the first core of buildings Is now under construction. We have 1 15 acres at 
Florissant Valley Conununity College, 85 at Meramec, and 33 at Forest Park 
Community College. As you might have guessed, we expect twice as many 
students at Forest Park as we do at the other two campuses. We are working 
with three entirely different architectural firms to develop the three libraries. 
About tbe only thing the libraries will have in common is that they are made 
of brick, which seems to be indigenous to the area. 

The Florissant Valley Community College Instructional Resources build- 
ing, in the center of the campus, is a three-story square featuring an arcade 
for north and south traffic. From the arcade, which will feature art, sculpture, 
and music, as well as bright lights, students enter the library by a center stair- 
well. Circulation will be controlled from this point, probably with Alanar's 
new computer system. The basement floor, as on the other two campuses, will 
house the vast complex of AV, Dialog, language labs, computer programs, 
and numerous individual listening and viewing stations, plus darkrooms, 
preview rooms, recording rooms, and faculty and AV workshops. The other 
floors will house more conventional library materials, will be fully carpeted, 
and contain 95 per cent carrels and carrel tables, some of which will also he 
wired for listening and viewing. 

The Forest Park Community College Instructional Resources building, for 
which plans are more complete, will ultimately house 500 individual stations 
in the basement floor, and seat over 1,000 persons individually on the other 
floors. It can hold 80,000 volumes. This building is split-level, with a platform 
in the center for circulation, reference, and browsing, and upper and lower 
mezzanines for intermingled seating and shelving. The circulation desk. 
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which we hav 

nririfpH • '— o—^’ . " aao«iinwuaic periodical inaexes ana tne 

-culadon equipment and 
1 , 0 a. 1 .- a “1 tills area win tnus have close at 

returned w”® “m w “‘‘*1?’ '•"'P "'*• Circul^ion cards and 

j ^'P' workroom, leaving the circulation area 

Sb^^iSilS’? if nee.'c. If the “How to Use the 

audto-tutorml program proves useful, this equipment can be in- 
stalled in vanous sections of the library and be programmed for spediic areas 

aU^Tnli^?“f °h P®?‘^‘“'*- 'Pi'® drculation bullpen is so placed as to 
traZ “P reference and browsing area on the platform and of the 

an ®dZe*w.ZhZ “Z Everything will be on open shelves, 

Zl 1 Z r T *e doors will be electrically powered to con- 

vast to assist students in getting in and out In addition to the 

vast mechanical assemblage in the library, each classroom will have receiving 
and initiating rapabilities for TV and video tapes, and perhaps fw Z® 

Sed dassroo^wing will be 

Vidro pro^^!iZ“ “d 

The Forest Park campus is scheduled to open in Tanuary, 1967 with the 
c.-ers to follow shortly thereafter. All three sites have bee^ pmA^d ^d 
master plans for the campuses have been approved. 

HIGHER EDUCATION COORDINATING COUNCIL 

The metropolitan area of St. Louis is unusually rich in special libraries 
has excellent city and county, small college and university libraries Al- 
the^’ ^ obtained permission for our students to use these libraries 

the Higher Education Coordinating Council has implemented a Reciprocal 
Borrowing Plan for the faculty, so that each institution provides full bSrow- 
mg privileges to all faculty members. The Higher Education Coordinating 

Entire mP^rTrT ^ resources, and materials for thf 

t re mecropohtan area to further library cooperation. The Council has 

also sponsored a union list of serials for the area. Dr. Cosand is a member of 
the Higher Education Coordinating Council. 

BUT IT COULDN’T HAVE BEEN THAT EASY 

It wasn t that easy. But the books were there when college onened Thp 
rentra office relationship to multicampus administrators has-been our most 
difficult problem. We went from a central staff who did everything to campus 
administrators who wanted to do everything, and we are just now achievLe 
some balance of resjwnsibility. A central administrativi and service staff 
especially in the coordinating of three libraries, is essential to economic and 
functional operation of a multicampus institution. Education has fallen far 
behind in taking advantap of methods long used by business and industry 
we forget that we are big business and our students are very important orS* 

some fifteen of our top teaching staff, and met weekly for a semester to con- 
«der new meAods, new equipment, and new uses of old methods and equip, 
ment. From this ^oup came our video-tape experiments, our audio-tutLal 
programs, our switch to slides, transparencies, film loops, tapes, and Dialog 
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programs. These released-time programs are continuing. When one instruc- 
tor sees ttiat another has converted all of his bulky maps to overlay color 
transparencies, he, too, wants to follow si’it. The art instructors want to use 
a tape and slide tutorial method started for biology. There are programs in 
art, music, literature, English, and shorthand on the Dialog, which mi<»ht 
easily have remained for languages alone. ° 

Released faculty time did produce a problem we had not anticipated; the 
impact of these new programs placed an overwhelming additional load on in- 
structional resources. Every project required books, periodicals, programmed 
materials, new carrels, and new equipment, all urgently needed. 

We first felt that we needed to get librarians who were willing to go along 
\wth and develop new and better methods of operation, young men just out 
of library school. Upon reevaluation, we have concluded that it is the librar- 
ian who has been in the field a few years and who knows how tedious and 
useless most routines are who is really eager to adopt new techniques. 

One rarely has such an opportunity to build a new institution from sCTatch, 
working with a president and two vice presidents who were outstanding in 
Aeir fields and offered nothing but freedom and support in all phases of 

developing the three campuses, particularly in the area of instructional 
resources. 
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EDWARD M. HEILIGER 



FLORIDA ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY 

The computer-based library system that has been operating at Florida 
Atlantic University during the past school year is the result of seven years of 
research and implementation, carried out with the financial aid of the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources (Ford Foundation), the National Science Founda- 
tion, and the University of Illinois Foundation. The research was begun at 
the University of Illinois in Chicago and continued in Florida. Industry help 
has been important. General Electric, International Business Machines, and 
Burroughs Corporation have all made contributions. 

Florida Atlantic University is a new, upper-division and graduate state 
university, established by the Board of Regents for Higher Education in 
Florida to supplement the well-developed junior college program of the state 
and to serve the populous Southeast Florida area. The state’s board of re- 
gents, in planning the university, was interested in experimenting with new 
approaches to higher education. The establishment of a new university 
seemed to provide an opportunity for such experimentation. As a conse- 
quence, many innovations were introduced. One of these was the computer- 
based library system. 

At Florida Atlantic University, all library records are stored on computer 
tapes, and a variety of important library tools are printed out from these 
tapes. The most important of these is the library catalog. The original edition 
of the FAU catalog and its cumulative supplements have been printed out by 
the computer in 150-copy editions. There are separate author, title, and sub- 
ject catalogs. The first edition contained 14,000 titles. The second edition, 
which is being issued next month, will have 32,000 titles, with full Library of 
Congress cataloging. The author, title, and subject catalogs will each approxi- 
mate 1,000 three-column pages. Copies of the catalog are available at twenty 
stations (telephone directory counter-height tables) located throughout the 
three floors of the library. Each cataloger and each reference librarian has a 
catalog. Catalogs can be found throughout the campus, as well. Each faculty 
department has at least one set, and one has as many as six. Many professors 
who use the library extensively have their own sets. A faculty member will 
now check a nearby catalog before sending in an order for a book. When he 
does not find it listed, he sometimes decides on an alternate. This saves time, 
effort, and money. The professor also uses the computer-produced book cata- 
log that he has at hand to counsel students on additional reading, to prepare 
^ erve lists, to plan new courses, and in writing research papers. The student 
also finds the availability of the new catalog very convenient. Copies are 
available for him to make a sitdown use of the catalog, to borrow for home 
use, and for Xeroxing of pages for shelf-search or bibliographic reference in 
writing papers. Copies of the catalog are also sent to nearby junior college 
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and public libraries, to the other stat university libraries, and to the Library 
of Congress. ' 

The absence of a card catalog in ;he library always causes conmients from 
visitors. It is our conviction that the book form is much more familiar to 
people than the card catalog. People use telephone books, merchandising 
catalogs, and book indexes, but they seldom use a card file. The scanability 
eature of a book catalog seems to make it easier to search and appraise as well. 

Another product of the computer is a daily circulation list, available early 
each morning. All books in circulation are listed, arranged in two ways: by 
the book s classification number and by the borrower’s identification number, 
giving also the date the book is due. It also lists all overdue books in both 
ways, and itemizes the hold requests. Accompanying this is an occasional 
prmt-out of all of the books on reserve, and a reference shelf list. Copies are 
kept on dictionary stands, near the center of each floor of the library, and are 
available to everyone. 

All books are due two weeks from Tuesdays, enabling the computer to 
prepare overdue notices in batches. At the circulation desk, IBM 357 data 
collection machinery takes the information automatically from the book’s 
ID card and the borrower’s ID card to make transaction cards for date-due 
charging, and dischar^ng by the computer. In brief, this computer-based 
circulation system eliminates all writing by the borrower, dating by the clerks, 
mg of cards, slipping of books, and typing of overdue notices. After con- 
ferences with the Computer Center personnel on the subject of statistics, it 
was decided that programming could be accomplished for every conceivable 
type of statistic needed by the library. This has been done, and requests are 
now being met on call for any listing required. 

Another useful computer-produced tool is a weekly serials list of all the 
journals we receive, including the date of receipt of the last issue of each 
journal, the cover-date of that issue, the frequency of receipt, an indication 
of how late the journal usually arrives, and numbers to help the student 
assistants m shelving the journal. This weekly list is available on each floor 
of the library. There is also a print-out of serials holdings, a list of back files 
of journals and other serials. The computer can also print out a list of missing 
volumes of incomplete files. The computer writes claiming notices for jour- 
nals that are late in arriving and prints out the large annual orders for 
journals. 

To keep the book record up to date, the computerized acquisitions pro- 
cedures provide a daily print-out of a Processing Information List. As soon as 
a book has been ordered, it appears on this list and stays there until it appears 
m the catalog. This list is changed daily and indicates the status of each item 
m ihe work process: whether it is on order, but not received; whether it has 
been received and is being cataloged; whether it has been cataloged and is 
available. The following items of information appear in each entry of the 
processing information list: author, title, edition, date of publication, series, 
place of publication, volume numbers, price, notification code, number of 
copies, fund number, call number, date of order, status, process number, pur- 
chase order number, pagination, and vendor. This list is available at all 
public desks. Purchase orders are printed out by the computer, and budget 
information is readily available at all times from the Computer Center. 

The Computer Center of the University is staffed by competent systems 
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men and programmers. It serves the whole university, including the library. 
The staff of the Center, working with a library staff oriented to computer use, 
developed more than fifty computer programs to computerize the library 
operation. The library staff developed a coding system for putting cataloging 
copy onto computer tape in such a way that the computer could print out the 
catalog in an order approximating that in the ALA Filing Rules. Also, a com- 
puter chain was designed, and made to order by IBM, which enabled the 
computer to print out in both upper and lower case and to provide all of the 
diacritical marks needed for the Western languages. 

The library catalogers also developed an author, title, and subject author- 
ity input system which enables the computei’ to set up proper cross-references 
for the catalogs and to print out autliority lists. 

The Duplicating Center of the University has developed a photo-reduction 
and duplicating system for preparing the catalog after the copy leaves the 
Computer Center. The system, called an Addressograph-Multilith 705, was 
used to reduce the computer copy to 58 per cent of its original size, thus 
by-passing the negative and producing a film-based plate from which the 
offset machine produces 150 copies. A thermo-bind unit binds and applies 
the paper cover. 

The University now operates an IBM 1460 computer, with a 1403 printer 
which has an 1100 line-per-minute print-out speed. The use of the library 
chain cuts this speed in half, which is still fast. In the preparation of the first 
edition of the author catalog, the print-out time was four hours and the 
editing and sorting time was ten hours. The latter was a one-time expendi- 
ture, so that as the catalog develops in size only the print-out time will in- 
crease proportionately. The mathematical model built for the system by 
General Electric was planned for a million-volume library to be developed 
in a ten-year period. This showed that costs would be slightly higher for the 
computer-based system, as compared to a manual system, during the first five 
years, and slightly lower during the second five years. This mathematical 
model has yet to be tested. 

The advent of the IBM 360 system has forced us to begin planning for 
information retrieval work next year. We have a delivery date of July, 1966. 
We expect to have on-line capability with read-out from the computer at 
certain points in the library. 

Planning has involved the study of subject heading lists and classifications 
in terms that will enable the computer to do literature searches with a mini- 
mum of human intervention. It was found that none of those studied is ade- 
quate and that ways and means must be developed to make use of existing 
systems. Interesting possibilities of on-line applications to our present com- 
puter-based system include: computer intervention in the charging of a 
book by a reader who has overdue books out; read-out by the catalogers of 
authority file entries and tracings, making it unnecessary to print out author- 
ity files or an official catalog; demand bibliographical print out; and putting 
serials and circulation entries directly into the computer. 

Staff organization for the library has divided all work into three divisions: 
data processing, liaison services, and information retrieval services. Data 
processing has included technical services plus circulation. Information 
retrieval services included reference work and planning for use of the IBM 
360 system for literature searches and other uses. Liaison services, staffed by 
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a high-level librarian, has been concerned with each professor’s work in 
research. Daily reports from this division have been very 
f the needs 

courses. The library has 

and with master’s degrees in library science, 

ana ail are men. a he starting salary is |7,800. ^ 

Finally, we are thinking about extending the system to include the libraries 
of the new campuses being planned for Orlando and Pensacola. SharinTS 
tepe. ^d coordinated contribution to those tapes promises to save cataloging 

established^ to coordinate with the tradititmaf 

Snt ihefr „ Gainesville, and Tallahassee, and are plan- 

ning their uses of certain aspects of our system. The junior colleges may also 

t into the system and make use of a common computer tape center or con 
^ct with our Center. They would thus be able to Ld frXour 

th type of catalog, thus assist? 

mg the junior college student transferring to FlorWa Atlantic^ 
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STANLEY A. LOTKO 



lMwS*J CHICAGO CITY 

JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Wright Junior College loraf#.^ i. 
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Congress services, government documents, audio-visual operations, and inci- 
dental library payroll. 



COMMUNICATION WITH FACULTY 

In each of the teaching departments, a faculty member is designated as 
departmental librarian. In some instances, departmental chairmen also serve 
in this capacity. The departmental librarian serves as liaison between the 
instructors and the library. The head librarian has the status of department 

chairman. , . v .. ..u 

New faculty members are given a tour of the library to onent them to the 

facility. During the tour, special collections, materials, equipment, and 
services are pointed out, with emphasis on the instructor’s specialty. The 
teacher’s cooperation is solicited by requesting him to provide lists for his 
courses, and to suggest book purchases to the departmental librarian. 

To keep the faculty informed of library acquisitions, the library distributes 
a list of new books each month. Similar lists of recordings, films, and film- 
strips are issued when needed. Items ordered specifically for a partciular need 
are routed to the faculty member immediately upon receipt and after process- 



Personal interests of the faculty are met by means of notices and routing 
of periodicals, pamphlets, and newspaper clippings. 



MATERIAL ORDERING AND SELECTION 

Although the library has full control of purchases, selection reflects the 
cooperative effort of the faculty, students, and the librarians. Students are 
encouraged to make recommendations for their recreational and general 
interests. Faculty members make their selections either directly or through 
their departmental librarians. The professional librarians order items which 
may be of interest to the various departments and scan professional journals 
and publishers’ advertisements for possible purchases. These items are copied 
on order slips and sent to the departments for their approval. 

The librarians fill gaps in the collections, whether print or non-print 
material. Faculty members who are specialists in their fields are called upon 
to select and to weed the collections on a cooperative basis. Because of limited 
physical facilities, this weeding becomes a dynamic process, reflecting the 
needs of students and changes in the curriculum. 



BOOK CIRCULATION 

During the last twelve months, the library charged out over 100,000 books 
of which 55,000 were from the reserve collections of books assigned by 

teachers to their classes. . , ,.u u 

To meet the demand for books in the reserve sertion, the library buys 

multiple copies as needed. In some cases, the library has as many as forty 
copies. This permits the students to do ibeir assignments while keeping their 
purchases of required textbooks to a minimum. 

REFERENCE 

All librarians at W^right are teacher-libranans and share reference duty 
with the reference librarian. It is the responsibility of the librarians to in- 
struct as well as to inform. Students are taught the use of the library, skills 
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ilS^ion fs”-n"lnH"/“”“‘‘°''-.“'’ '"^5' individualized 

FmpL,; , is“nit~r ‘° present and future needs of the student 

niemters Tr- no^o^frZw faculty 

bibliogrephi'c help are given “'’ 

COLLEGE CATALOGS AND PAMPHLETS 
Asl'^'e^^i're re S^T'?" " ““ ** “ community college. 

mes onhfcLrrenfreLr'^'™"® “““‘T *' ““““L 

Additional copies of IllinS ° approximately 450 colleges and universities, 
mand ““ “'’'S' "e kept because of heavy de- 

int?four ?h‘ *« Pamphlet files 

more than 12 ^ nfmr.’w * ^ Chicago, and Illinois. These files of 

sem*e baSs ^ *"«'>' » smdents on a sel£- 

microfilm and periodicals 

L^t ^infs "|g wh«ere^aSM^m fifi" 

nprirfc/^* 1 u • • librarians and faculty. Each semester a list of 

d^n ™’’*“‘P“‘>”s >s sent to the departments for evaluation. As a reLu 

To ronre ”eTbine?roS”^^^^ nndertaken to consolidate the microfilms, 
onserve cabinet space (but at some expense of flexibility in use^ mirro. 

PROGRAMMED LEARNING 

To meet the needs of students and the curriculum the library ha. 

instruction Programmed texts have been adapted for class 

shing an area in the audio-visual department for these materials.^ 

AUDIO-VISUAL 

Since the Spring of 1950 , Wright has had a professional librarian directing 
Its audio-visual program. The department provides materials and equ[n2 
for use by the faculty in classrooms and in the library- mainfain. 

eTt&hTr“l‘rP'd‘ ““'r' i" currL^ium in 

Circulates, acquires, processes, and catalogs 
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tn6S6 mat6nals. Mat6rials r6(ju6st6d by a t6ach6r for classroom or personal 
use are processed, cataloged, and delivered to the teachers by messenger 
within fifteen minutes of receipt of the request. The audio-visual department 
also provides such special services as duplicating and copying miscellaneous 
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iiiatenal; preparing transparencies; cutting records; preparing 
spirit masters; duplicating tapes; and tape recording concerts, plays, ad- 
dresses, and student speech classes. 



SCHEDULING 

Audio-visual activities are centered at the A-V clerk’s desk. This clerk sched- 
ules requests for materials and equipment. Requests are received by phone, 
note, or in person by the A-V clerL A board mounted on the wall in front of 
the desk shows at a glance an hour-by-hour schedule for the current week. 
This board contains the date, time, type of equipment, instructor’s name, 
room, and student assistant assigned. All deliveries and pickups are made 
between classes by student aides who set up the equipment ready for use. 
If there is congestion at a particular hour, additional student aides are 
assigned. Student aides in other departments (of the library) are trained ir- 
the use of audio-visual equipment and subject to call when the need arises. 

RECORDINGS 

The record collection of over 2,000 albums reflects the curriculum and 
faculty participadon in its selection. The needs of the student and classroom 
instruction are given priority. For example, a list is posted for the required 
one-year course in humanities, courses in drama, poetry and fiction, and 
music classes. These lists are tied in with class instruction. Because of par- 
ticular needs, records are cataloged in detail. Records are open shelved and 
filed numerically for easy use. Music scores are housed in the audio-visual 
department for use with the required listening lists in music and humanities. 
Forty-eight record players equipped with earphones are maintained in the 
library. These listening stations are all set at 33 rpm for ease of administra- 
tion. Student use of records is restricted to room use. 

The tape-recording collection is used in shorthand classes and contains 
duplicate copies of tapes used in the language laboratory. 

VISUAL MATERIALS 

The audio-visual department has six automatic 2x2 slide view'eis. Students 
enrolled in humanities courses are required to view these slides as an adjunct 
to class instruction. Selection and changing of slides is done by a member of 
the teaching department. 

Besides the filmstrip collection for use in the classroom, a separate collec- 
tion is maintained adjacent to filmstrip viewers. This collection for student 
use is on open shelves on a self-help basis. Viewing is required and assigned 
by several departments. 

The library does not maintain an extensive film collection because the 
majority of motion pictures used are rented or borrowed. The rich source of 
films available in Chicago, the Midwest, and when necessary, country-wide, 
obviates the necessity for a large local collection. 

It is the library’s policy to consider the following before purchasing a film: 
frequency of use, subject matter, rental and purchase prices, and availabilitv 
for loan. 
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Television in the Chicago Junior College is in use extensively for credit 
by home viewers or in conjunction with classroom instruction via open 
circuit telecast. A separate college of the Chicago City Junior College. TV 

College, IS using the local educational television station to telecast credit 
courses on a reo’ula*’ crhprinio nri, 

. "o * **'■'’>- Aiv/iiiv. atuudiia aic scrviceu oy me college 

libraries at any time. ° 

For the student concurrently enrolled in regular classroom and television 
courses, the audio-visual department operates and maintains a television 
projector m the auditorium; sets are provided in the library. 



CONCLUSION 

In this report of one of the “Libraries in Action.” service, innovation, and 
adaptability have been stressed or implied in every facet of this library’s 
operation. The library s organization, the placement of personnel, open-shelf 
collections, and availability of materials have been enumerated as having 
one purpose— that of meeting the needs of the library users. Wright has a 
dynamic library. One of our mottos is: “If it’s new, we’ll try it.” This philos- 
ophy and its continuous implementation have given Wright an outstanding 
library. We are not complacent, for we know that we shall meet something 
new or something better, and when we do. we will try to improve our service! 
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DONALD T. RIPPEY 



COLUMBIA BASIN COLLEGE 






EVENTS THAT SHAPED THE CENTER 

Ba!to cllwtSurm *1 of ‘^l““'>ia 

bui-fa * fK“‘ ”»“”n 

.‘si*^X“=sa is;‘tf “ ” 



PERSONS WHO SHAPED EVENTS 

*' administration to detemine the type of space 
^ed The exisnng space was of the traditional “ere crate^rieJ 

to"^Z^“ P;*P“ ■" « ««an^Km. TifC 

mflibrSy sptVa“Sm^^ ‘r 

te. ^ JS SISS5.-S 

S?."s.'X“'{S.s ntS" ” 

~ s :css E KS.-^ 

* iTi“ 2".'> 

prepanng specifirations. Communication with other divisioLVas'ma/n 

demonstrations, material storage and preparation elertrn^s^ 

study caiTcIs, and cIosedK:ircuit television, the architect developed hil concept 
of a building to provide adequately for them. ^ concept 

The arAitect was able to provide space for offices within the desim ner- 

•th^Ku ^ of nineteen members to be headquari^d 

within the new facility without reduction of instructional area ^ 

In^tempt to solve the many problems created by remote projection 
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equipment, a plan was devised for using three mirrors and a rear screen. 
This permits the availability of the projector to the instructor, controlled 
through the console control panel, and yet provides approximately a 6' x 6' 
image. 

To provide for overhead projection, a second screen of the same size as the 
rear screen was devised. These screens, together with the television monitors, 
should provide for the use of all projective materials. 

In order to stay within the funds available, some of the desired quality 
level was reduced in favor of providing the maximum floor space, since, hope- 
fully, items such as carpeting could added later. 

ONE YEAR OF ACTION 

It is probably easier to design a building than to change faculty attitudes 
and habits. Through the planning process, it was hoped that both might 
occur. 

The library staff at Columbia Basin College consists of one head librarian, 
who functions as a division chairman, two professional librarians and one 
full-time clerical worker. Without formal in-service assistance, the library 
staff collected all materials in print (of which there is little, but of excellent 
quality) concerning the materials center concept. Since audio-visual materials 
were previously collected and charged through the library, it was necessary 
only to enlarge sufficiently to cover the uncataloged materials housed in 
divisional offices. Control patterns of book usage were studied and inventories 
taken to determine whether book losses increased with the enlarged open- 
shelf study area. Studies were undertaken concerning the best way to provide 
listening and video stations in some of the s .udy carrels. Usage samples were 
made of the sixty-two individual study carrels. Material preparation rooms 
were assigned on various bases to determine the most efficient use and control 
pattern. 

Instructional divisions using the Center this year included science, lan- 
guage arts, and social science. These divisions have evaluated their courses in 
terms of those that best lend themselves to the Instructional Materials Center 
approach. Office space of the language arts faculty departs from the usual 
single or double occupancy and provides instead a space shared by four 
faculty members. 

Equipment is still lacking for the closed-circuit television work that is 
planned. In another year, complex science demonstrations can be presented 
to classes via closed-circuit television monitors, and taped for later use. 

CONCLUSIONS 

After the first year of operation, our conclusions are as follows: 

1. Faculty, at lej^st at Columbia Basin College, are anxious to try new 
methods and approaches to instruction. 

2. In-service training is needed to assist faculty in the proper use of new 
methods and facilities. This is difficult to accomplish in the realm of the 
Instructional Materials Center because there are too few persons available 
to assist. It is even more difficult to employ persons for Instructional Materials 
Center work. Unfortunately, librarians from most graduate schools are still 
book oriented.* 

® Maher et al., p. 64. 
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famto Matends &nter organization and facility encourages 

4 TT.l i? • “ f emphasis on materials other than textbooks. 

1. 1 he librarian s role is enhanced for both students and facultv: his iob 
also becomes more demanding. let^uuy, nis jod 

5. The Instructional Materials Center concent enroiiMo-fe „„i. 

crucial instructional questions; ‘ ° 

ticulS m'at^'i “h'r'*’ P- 

b) What materials are available to assist me? 
th/ library staff and administration to realistically tackle 

^iSsCt“er instruction Jl mat. 

in Jornl!^ fadlity can’t do all jobs but an Instructional Materials Center that 
1ST instrucUonal space with divisional offices is practkaL 

Indeed it can become a most effective "teaching material” itself. 

space, at least for language arts faculty, who do a great deal 
of individual work, hinders instruction. uo a great deal 

or^ar^ Js"S^' accessible and no stiles 

recordT^hp""'^^^ measured by charge desk 

records. The o^n reference area, however, has had greater usage and re- 

shelving from the study tables indicates a greater use 

been ^eater than anticipated even though study area had 

determined and will be 

diictfrTTi Pf^P^^^j!°P.sPace for science demonstrations was assigned 
,.T ^ A the supervision of the 

* iTcaT m^I materials will be the responsibility of the librarian. 

13. Care must be exerased when scheduling the seminar rooms with 
egular classes so that they do not become too crowded. The largest three 
seminar rooms were designed for a maximum of fifteen persons!aSe 

,. Instructional Materials Center has materially assisted the inter- 

^ 1 advantageous. 

15. Wim the team approach to instruction, the most difficult in-service 

rb^m^Thn^“"h“ '’""® ^'”u‘ ■'*»''«*” assignments rather than “turn 

tril? ti f‘?‘ 1?“"'^ lecmring rather 

than ^sign all lectures to the most effective team member. 

c* rear-screen projection is very well suited to large lecture halls 

Standard equipment may be used but may require a diffeLt focal-length 
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RHEA M. ECKEL 



CAZENOVIA COLLEGE 



sinS'L'Ilirnfl^ ^ “frency and speed 

fields. ^ ‘ “™“’“‘'P''°g''™“‘''TOlve rapidly changing occupational 

teSrafS’ar;? 7“'®' “’”^’ ‘.?’ ”“‘ “”*>■”' infoimation 

reS„rh^. • . “ as classical resources. The knowledge 

<• n has involved not only new resources but also new apnroaches to 

*' ‘he social sciences, and the 

field of kn^ledge. ® revised. Instability characterizes every 

Peraonal communication at the individual and the conference levels in the 
field of government and other areas is paraUeled on the coUege canipus bv 
*e faculty member who kee^ in touch with his field, and bf *e SS 
ence"lt ran” specialized information fiom his professional experl 

rvj?l ^ 1 near foture at Cazenovia 

ge, rough the use of educational television resources off the campus. 



the learning resources center is an answer 

. approach to accurate, up-to^Iate information service demands 

a learning resources center which embraces and unifies all types of visual and 

audio devices from printed books and periodicals through taws films slides 

SnettTn" to remote-conLled, computeL^Ses ^ 

function in a programmed learning sequence. 

Recognizing this need some years ago, Cazenovia College sought the assist- 

Facilities Laboratories, Inc. FroL this^ource came 
grant for Ae services of a professional library consultant. The person 
selected was Dr. Ralph Ellsworth, nationally famous for his leadereWp in 
library construction and his work as director of libraries at the UniveLty 
of Iowa and the University of Colorado. “Hardly a single major campul 
library has been built in this country that has not, in one way or another 
ollowed his lead, wrote AJvin Toffler, in reporting on current trends in 

fnr r ^**^!^°*'*** Cazenovia College not only to discuss the principles 

a speafic two-year college library but to recommend a model learning 
resources center which could influence similar structures on X aroa ram^ 
puses with similar needs. 



THE TWO-YEAR COIXEGE NEEDS A LEARNING CENTER 

Cazenovia is a two-year college for women, near Syracuse, New York 
currently e xpanding from a student body of about 200 in 1958 through an 

^ Alviti Toffler, “Libraries," Bricks and Mortarboards: A Report from Educational Fnrili 

n.d)f^. r *' 
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enrollment of 416 this past year to nearly 500 this fall and to 600 by the fall of 
1966. 

Emphasizing the liberal arts in all its programs, the College provides con- 
amtrations in the liberal arts, art, general secretarial, medical secretarial, 
child study, merchandising, and nursing fields. About 50 percent of the 
students continue their higher education upon graduation with an associate 
in arts or associate in applied science degree from uazenovia. 

Founded in 1824, the College has traveled the route from a coeducational 
Methodist Church seminary through various phases to its present status as 
an independent, privately supported, two-year college for women. Its major 
growth has occurred since 1958. 

At a cost of only $530,000 (financed at first by a private loan and private 
gifts and subsequently through bonds issued by the State Dormitory Author- 
ity of New York), the Witherill Learning Center opened at Cazenovia in 
February of 1965. The principles recommended by Dr. Ellsworth will be 
evident as I describe the facility which has been constructed and the ways m 
which it is being used. 

THE LEARNING CENTER SERVES INDIVIDUALS 

The library should be “a refuge for the individual,”^ says Dr. Ellsworth. 

Describing the older libraries, hr &aid: 

Their faults are legion. They herded hundreds of students together in large read- 
ing rooms and thereby prevented the feeling of seclusion students like when they 
read. They separated students from the books. They could not provide small con- 
ference and discussion rooms adjacent to the reading rooms, 'fhey strait-jacketed the 
kind of service librarians could give and thus affected the kind of relationship stu- 
dents and librarians could have. They provided no places where students and 
faculty could meet in an easy, natural relationship near books. They were cold 
and formal and laddng in gracefulness. They were gray in color and tone. They 
lacked the kind of human scale twentieth-century students like.® 

REaPE FOR A GOOD LIBRARY: MIX PEOPLE WITH BOOKS 

The first-floor plan for the Cazenovia College Learning Center shows the 
arrangement of individual study carrels around the edges of the open stack 
areas. The stacks are self-standing and can be expanded as the number of 
library volumes increases to an eventual capacity of 60,000. 

Most of the carrels are individual units just a few steps from the nearest 
book shelves. Capable of seating approximately 200 at one time, the Learn- 
ing Center also includes casual living-room furniture, couches and easy 
chairs, to provide variety in the reading environment. 

USE A LIBERAL AMOUNT OF COLOR 

These reading areas are interspersed among the periodical stacks with a 
gay informality. Colorful fabrics, in accents of green, yellow, and burnt 
orange, mix with the oiled-walnut furniture and wood surfaces of the study 
carrels, tables, and L-shaped circulation desk. 

*From an early conversation with Dr. Ellsworth on the Cazenovia College campus. 

’’Ralph E. Ellsworth, “The University Library and the Lifetime Reader,” in Jacob M. 
Price, ed., Reading for Life (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1959), p. 229. 
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Gold carpeting is used throughout, a device which not only lends itself 
to sound control but also provides a colorful, relaxing atmosphere and a 
lower maintenance cost than the traditional floor or tile surfaces. 

COMFORT IS IMPORTANT 

Because upstate New York can become cold in the winter, a vestibule 
protects the main lobby at the entrance from the winds which come through 
the door with the students. The divider between the vestibule and the lobby 
is a glass-walled series of shelves in which exhibits are maintained for viewing 
from both sides. 

Casual furniture in the lobby area invites the student to pause and browse 
through the latest acquisitions prominently displayed on a central shelving 
island. Grouped on this floor are works of fiction, periodicals, and reference 
areas. These areas are near the circulation desk, card catalog, and reserve 
book section because they lend themselves best to the type of reading which 
can be done in an atmosphere of movement and subdued activity. 

ISOLATE WORK ACTIVITIES FROM STUDY AREAS 

All activities associated with the circulation, processing, and handling of 
the books by the staff are grouped in approximately one-fourth of the main 
floor area. Audio-visual storage of records, tapes, and films; reserve book- 
shelves; the workroom; the receiving room; and offices for the reference 
librarian and director of library services are in this area. It has its own 
loading dock at the rear of the building. 

Independent access to the lower and upper floors is available through a 
service elevator and a separate stairway restricted to staff use. Users of the 
library move to the various levels on two public stairways. 

PROVIDE VARIETY 

A variety of ceiling heights prevails througriout. Above the central stack 
area, the ceiling, at 8 feet, is at its lowest, with ducts for washed air circu- 
lation capable of conversion to air conditioning. Above the lobby and read- 
ing areas surrounding the stacks, the ceiling is slightly higher, 10 feet, and 
over the main public stairway, the area opens to the second-story ceiling. 
This avoids the claustrophobic effect felt in some of the early attempts at 
low-ceilinged libraries.^ 

On the lower floor directly below the workroom and near the foot of the 
staff stairway is a staff lounge and kitchen. 

A large portion of this floor is an open area which will provide for future 
growth of the library. It is currently used for lectures, meetings, and such 
special events as the annual Book Fair, where a large number of paperback 
titles are displayed for review and possible purchase by visitors from area 
secondary schools and the community. 

Mechanical equipment for the heating and air circulation in the library 
is located on this floor. 

USE FACILITIES IMAGINATIVELY 

The group audio-visual room, designed for approximately 20 students, 
serves effectively as a center for projection of motion picture films. For ex- 

* TofiBer, p. 78. 
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ample, one of our English faculty assigns the viewing of a particular film 

llm'LtSrnIstn" showings 

gram Thus therp i ^ viewing time to suit their own study pro- 

^ interference with class time, as there mieht be if 

TI>« faculty menfber then 
shortn^r ■“‘““ “ arising -from the film 

fro“;s ?rty" ™ 



COOPERATIVE STUDY HAS ITS PLACE 

ne^g s: KV= - 

sr^misbF' T t 

s^ifiS^~/cam“:" litetary worits ofteorical 

tha^‘?Cn:;:cSXn^^ 



FACULTY HELPED PLAN AND OPERATE IT 
It IS perhaps well at this point to note that the planning of the new T Pam 

SLS'TiZ*' “”P“ iSL t?a7aS; 

strator, a librarian, and a consultant operating by themselves From thp 
begtnnmg, faculty ambers were active fa deteiining thTZtLlI^Team! 
ng resources requirements of our campus A famltv 

bmrT^^^it^- M function for the library staff and director^onT- 

bmry services Moreover, faculty members have cooperated in theTnusual 

cXdon" damaged 

TJe one advantage of such a situation has been that the librarv is not 
burdened with a large number of volumes of little educational vJuip 
cuirendy have 15,000 volumes, and the rate of expansiorirap^^^^^^^ 

b^MfiO " subscr^ptionrn^m- 



TRUSTEES APPROVED EXl RA APPROPRIATIONS 

expand rapidly to the 60,000-volume canaritv 
oar o Trustees has passed special appropriations in each of t£ p^t 
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557 acquisition rate. The library budget is 

0.57 per cent of the educational budget. 

th^ fi faculty were asked to list the books thev most needed for 

chasedfi^ln-^/f categories. The essential works, labeled “A,” were pur- 
cnased immediately and processed for shelving hv a c «r».» 

boon those of importance to broader independWt"i;7e;;r£;Tm^^^^^ 

acquired periodically as budget and staff-processing capacity per- 

dal do^m are directed towLd ^fen- 

There is a continuing evaluation of acquisition needs by faculty who are 
guided by the professional library staff in achieving overaU balanL. 



STUDENTS USE IT 

in Jkv does not sit in isolated splendor for occasional view- 

encourages students 

to use Its facilities through a periodic newsletter describing recent acoui- 

oSe'iLrirf to entice the reader into the centel Brief articles 

lat n^hP I cover current topics of interest, thus, hopefully, stimu- 

latmg Ae student to self-discovery. ^ 

staff, as a noted linguist recently wrote 
Pyromaniaa trying to kindle a spark learning tot wiU 

“>‘eUectual fire most effectively, we have given 
tom, through the help of Dr. Ellsworth, a model library in which “stSm 
readmg mcre^s and students appear to enjoy the studying they do"* 
through a variety of learning devices. y- g tney ao 



•K^ Guina^, “The Academic Image ot the Ubiaiian,” Imroducdtm to Guv R I.vle 



The 

1963), p. 12. 

• Ellsworth, p. 231. 
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PETER AUSIKO, JR. 



MIAMI-DADE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

, During *e next twenty yean, much wfll be asked of the community 
college by the area it serves. We must find a way to keep abreast of the knowl- 

must teach the largest groups at the most difficult stage 
f college instruction. We must be a catalyst for a community, cultural!^ 

curricula to develop 

attitudes, skills, and knowledge of vocations and technologies yet unknown 
prod the intellectually lazy, feed the intellectually^ hungry, and 
tartle the mtellectually unaware. In order to do this we must devise a new 
f new learning. This new edifice embodies many possible solu- 
tions to our problems through greater effectiveness and greater efficiency. 

BUILDING DESIGN 

The Learning Resources Center for a community college must be more 
^n a multipurpose structure with a high proportion of flexible study spaces 
The college se^es a commrner constituency, the vocationally oriented stu- 
ent along with the degree-bound transfer student, and the growing group 
of adults intent on broadening their outlook or who need to be retrained 
for new vocations. So the Center must also serve the community of scholars, 
student, and faculty of more divergent backgrounds and aims, and m^; 
be a catalyst for the metropolitan area around it. 

The new Learning Resources concept envisions not rally a leamine loca- 
rioa but also a teachmg area and a center for media and technology in 
mstruffloir It is also a community cultural center, the evening “meeting 
place, a depository of common heritage, a collection of innovation and 

““““‘O' student, the Center must have 
places designed for the student “buU session.” Such sessions should be en- 

*1h environment, and many msource Z- 

tenals should be placed nearby to reinforce the viewpoints and aiguments 

^sented by the smdents. New methods of acoustical treatment and careful 

placement of the library stacks will tend to control the possible noise prob- 

a<»«srica d«ign of individual study carrels also makes po^ible 

almost complete isolation m nearby areas for the student who needs*^ almost 
complete privacy. aimwi 

In the large Itory reading rooms of the North Campus Learning Re- 
sources Center of Miami-Dade Junior CoUege, the shelving is not the mual 
aBle-tyiK a^^ment but is clustered in groupings follo^ the architec 
tural module of the room. In this way, the stacks create inviting areas of 
study and for modulated discussion, and the students are sulSd^by 
the subject matter they are studying. ^ 
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The entire floor is carpeted for acoustical control and to enhance 
stimulus for discussion; it also is fairly inexpensive to install and to main- 
tain in the long run.' 

The shelf design follows the observation that a bottom bookshelf placed 
on floor level is seldom used. All shelving is nlaced on lees, which cives an 

W A W - w 

impression of lightness and also pv^rmits easier maintenance of carpeting. 
The shelf height of 6 feet is not beyond the reach of the average female 
student. 

Specially designed individual carrels are placed near the outer walls to 
create alcoves conducive to semiprivate study. Many of the carrels are also 
located between, the stacks to permit isolation study throughout the library. 

In order to have a good lighting pattern for reading in the learning 
modules created by the stacks and supporting columns, the ceiling is a proto- 
type combining the air conditioning distribution system with the polarized 
lighting panels. This makes a luminous ceiling effect broken into areas that 
express the structural bays of the building, and gives nearly shadowless 
light at the point of the pencil.* * 

The library furniture has been specially designed for flexibility on the 
basis of different “building blocks’’ attached to a common module table. 
It is possible to convert a table into different offi-'e desks or different work 
tables for the library. 

The College uses the Sentronic check-out system, so that security will 
not be obvious.* This will afford the open-stack operation good security, 
despite the wall effect of the modular stack system. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 

When a college accepts innovation in its instructional pattern, it must 
face certain implications. The faculty must be aware of projects and studies 
being conducted elsewhere, and they should know that they are involved 
in the decision to try new projects. For instance, we have created an area 
for innovating materials. It is a special room for faculty in the library, and 
we are now collecting materials, articles, books, and journals, to stock it. 
We also have coffee available, and the staff of the Learning Resources Center 
will meet there on an informal basis with the faculty to discuss potential 
projects. We hope to make our teaching more effective by a constant aware- 
ness of new things. In a recent study of Miami-Dade, Dr. B. Lamar Johnson 
especially noted the faculty interest in change. We hope to build on this 
interest. 

In every college the size of Miami-Dade (13,000), it is necessary to have 
auditoriums for various purposes, including large group instruction and the 
many community meetings on campus. We created four auditoriums around 
a common core of rear projection equipment and we have, therefore, four 
220-seat auditoriums which can have a common program or which can be 
programmed in four different ways. The program can be operated by the 
faculty member at his master lectern by remote control from the projection 

^Dade County Board of Public Instruction, School Construction Report No. 10 (Miami, 
Fla.: Pancoast, Ferendino, Grafton and Skeels, Architects, August 31, 1964), 

*Ibid. 

* Under this plan, a metal insert in a book is demagnetized when the book is charged out 
properly. A book that has not been charged out sets off a buzzer or gong when it is taken 
through the exit turnstile. 
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core itself. New and better screens are used to get a better light-projection 
image, and new equipment is being purchased to improve the quality of the 
picture projected. 

The slide, film, and videotaped materials presented in these rooms are 
also being produced for small group study in seminar viewing rooms and 
in individual study carrels. The rooms contain cartridge audiotape record- 
ers and specially designed rear projection film units for both 16 mm. film 
and 8 mm. film and cartridges. We are equipping 40 areas for this rein- 
forcement study, where students can repeat the large group presentation 
at the time they need it. 

In one area of the building, there are an audio-visual check-out counter, 
individual viewing carrels, and small group viewing rooms. The audio- 
visual booking clerk and the clerical personnel connected with the acquisi- 
tion and distribution of these materials are also located in this area. 

The production area of the building features two studios for television, 
cinema, and photographic production. One, a large, two-story studio, has 
a new grid and lighting pattern designed for “catwalk” lighting. This will 
permit greater flexibility in the use of the studio. Both studios are being 
equipped as recording locations for film and videotape, so that the large 
size is not as important as it would be in a television studio which has “back 
to back” programming problems. 

PERSONNFX 

We have had an opportunity to establish positions for people according to 
function, and we believe we are gaining efficiency in the use of profess;ional 
personnel. We have established a central cataloging and acquisitions tpam 
for all campuses. This team receives requests from the libraries on each 
campus, and the selection of materials and books is made by the Acuity and 
the library staff of the local campus. 

The production personnel for audio-visual and television have been 
formed into a central team and will be placed under one production head. 
There is another area of personnel connected with distribution and the 
utilization of these materials. 

We are developing technical curricula which relate to the area of Learn- 
ing Resources, and we have started a two-year library technician program. 
We are planning new curricula in television engineering, television produc- 
tion, and cinematography. 

The decision has been made to mechanize procedures in the operation 
of the library, and we are applying different functions to the 360 computer. 
We estimate that it will take three years of continuous systems work projects 
to complete the first major phase of mechanization. We can probably assume 
that we will always have an upgrading project in some area of learning re- 
sources that relates to the computer. 

FACULTY RELATIONSHIPS 

One of the new programs we have established is continuous work with 
the faculty as a service to guide innovation projects in learning and teach- 
ing. The service to the faculty is developed in three different ways: 

1. Faculty study teams have been given a reduced instruction load and 
have been meeting regularly with the production staff to discuss potential 
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NORAAAN E. TANIS 



STRENGTHENING THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LIBRARY: THE APPLICATION OF 
STANDARDS 



menSd ?®“- *• Association publidied recom- 

to stato-nS,? S"' ' TI>«« standards are set down 

^ desmbe good junior coBege library practices. The stand- 

^ are meant to guide librarians, faculty members, and college admin- 
isOTtive officer m evaluating college libraries, and to provide a better ulSer- 

H ^ teaching pro^m 

library IS desCTibed as an important part of the instructional proSm The 

many detailed mteri^ suggested in ihe standards are, in reii^riTme^! 
y which the library can accomplish the instructional goals of the college 
car&^eW^^^^^ assumes to the individual cl^eiS 

goals set UD for it m which its library should accomplish the 

reouireme^ts of standards do concern themselves with the technical 

toitXal glk development or the means necessary to acromplish 



A HISTORY OF STANDARDS 



The ALA standards for junior college libraries are the final product of 

A°? “ if" LibSeSon 

^ ala Junior College Round Table passed a resolution caHing 
for mii^um requirements for the junior college Itorary in Tune 1930 
resolution proposed as minimum requirementt a staff of iWpStonal 

or Ies”^5 OM^MiSeT"" of 500 students 

nm f “ “liege with an enrollment up to 1,000 students- 
and 20,000 volumes for a college having more than 1,000 students. A set 

don in^.™* ^ *e Junior CoUege Libraries Sec- 

,. of d^«ors of AlA turned the statement over to the Associa- 

° Af?**'®* ^ R^arch Libraries’ Committee on Standards for further 
study. .«ter a year of concentrated work and extensive consultation with 
outstanding junior coUege librarians, the ACRL Committee on Standards 
was etoaiged to include three junior coUege librarian, as memters ^d 
M additional junior college librarian as a consultant and resource person 
Tkt constotant represented those people to the Junior CoUege LibS 
Section wh o had originally worked on the project. The fiist draft of the 



A J KXACAAL KIL UlC 

‘American Library Association, Association of Colleee and Brtrnrr-h • isa. . 
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standards was submitted to administrators and librarians of junior colleges, 
to executive secretaries of accrediting agencies, and to leaders in the library 
profession, in order to obtain their suggestions and criticisms. In addition, 
the Committee drew heavily upon the statistical reports of junior college 
libraries compiled, at il'iat time, by tiic Association of College and Research 
Libraries. From these efforts came the second draft of the standards, which 
was approved by the board of directors of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries early in 1960. 



THE INTERPRETATION OF THE STANDARDS 

The standards require intelligent and cautious use. Junior college li- 
braries are as diverse as the institutions they serve. The standard makers had 
to write a set of standards that represented general norms. For this reason, 
the statements in the standards are always preceded by careful qualifications 
which make it clear that not all junior college libraries must or should 
conform exactly to the criteria. The standards include such qualifications 
as "The librarian is usually appointed by the chief administrative officer 
of the college,” or "As a rule, there should be a faculty library committee.” 
When budgets are mentioned, the statement is made that "The library 
budget should be determined in relation to the total budget of the institu- 
tion for educational and general purposes, but the amount to be allocated 
to the library should be squarely based upon a program of optimum library 
service in support of the junior college's goals.” W^en the size of the book 
collection is discussed, it is noted that "The following considerations will 
determine the size of the library collection: the breadth of the curriculum; 
the method of instruction employed; the number of students (full-time 
equivalent) and faculty; the demands of the faculty for research materials; 
the availability of other appropriate library resources; and the kind of stu- 
dent body served, i.e., residential versus commuting students.^ 

These essentially qualitative and judgmental criteria are followed by 
"benchmarks” or "profiles of practice,” derived from an examination of 
junior college libraries which arc meeting the instructional needs of the 
colleges they serve. These "benchmarks” were derived from visits to junior 
college libraries and from statistical data. 

The Standards Committee is aware of the fact that these kinds of criteria 
change as the years go by and require constant revision. Presently, the 
Standards Committee is attempting to begin a study of these "benchmarks” 
or "profiles of practice” in both the four-year and the junior college stand- 
ards. This study will attempt to find and isolate publicly recognized quality 
libraries by size and type of institution with the objective of establishing 
new "profiles of practice” or, if you will, new "benchmarks.” This study 
will be conducted by a library school broadly experienced in library research. 

Because the standards do not make up a blueprint that can be applied to 
every junior college library, and because the "benchmarks” or "profiles of 
practice” outlined in the standards are derived from norms, an individual 
library must interpret these norms or "benchmarks” before the institution 
applies them. The standards can only be useful when they are carefully 
interpreted in terms of the aims and needs of a particular institution. 

*Ibid. 
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THE SELF-STUDY 
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THE HENRY FORD COMMUNITY COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 

The Henry Ford Community College made such a self^tudv in lOfii 
M a first step, the chairman of the faculty library mmm.LI apnoint^a 
ten-member committee to study the librarv i ‘ ^ 

to fomuiate an evaluation, and to deSS of icn,^ 

na^e f self-study committee was chairman of^e *^Tde 
p^ent. The committee consisted of two librarians, the chairman of Ae 
soaal saence department, representatives from the English Srv ^iv 
cal saence, business and related trades departments ami o 
for instruction. Several members of the 
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edge and experience to contribute. One member, in addition to being a 
member of the faculty, served on the Dearborn Public Library Commission; 
another was especially iiiierestcd in historical documents and artifacts, others 
had in the past made a point of visiting junior college libraries in the state, 
and had some background in comparing library collections, facilities, and 

administrative procedures. ^ ^ 

The self-survey committee decided to use the ALA junior college libr^ 
standards as the logical instrument against which to measure the effective- 
ness of the library. The committee broke down the eight sections of the 
standards into a series of questions which seemed pertinent to Henry Ford 

Community College. . . 

The process of formulating the questions was, in reality, interpreting the 

standards in the light of the aims and phUosophy of Henry Ford Community 

College. 

After a full year of careful study and evaluation, the self-survey com- 
mittee presented its report to the faculty library committee. This commit- 
tee spent four meetings discussing the report and making revisions and 
additions. After final approval, the entire faculty was given the report. 

Subsequently, the report was approved by the faculty and by a college 
evaluation committee. The report of the college evaluating committee was 
eventually forwarded to the Dearborn Board of Education. Most of the 
recommendations of the library report have been acted upon or are now 
a part of the long-range plans of the library. 



UTILIZING CONSULTANTS TO INTERPRET 
THE STANDARDS 



A library surveyor or consultant could be employed by a junior college 
to evaluate the library program in conjunction with the standards. He would 
perform most of the functions that the self-survey committee performed. 
One of the most important needs in the lower division college library today 
is the development of a corps of library consultants capable of advising those 
who are establishing new libraries, and able to assist in the evaluation of 

existing libraries. , . i. 

However, the use of consultants or surveyors on any large scale has been 

limited by the lack of librarians who have been trained or who have gained 
the experience to carry out this kind of work. At the present time, four-year 
college librarians, state department of education personnel, state libraries, 
county school district personnel, and junior college librarians are being 
utilized as consultants. 

The junior college library field needs consultants and surveyors to inter- 
pret the standards, to evaluate libraries, and to advise institutions which 
are building new libraries. There is a need for the short-term consultant 
who spends a week or less on campus and for the continuing consultant 
who is retained by a junior college to assist over a period of years in the 
development of its library. The continuing consultant has the opportunity 
to establish semipermanent relations with the key personnel of the insti- 
tution. He has the time and the perspective to render measured judgments 
and the opportunity to supervise the implementation of his recommenda- 



tions. 
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Both the short-term consultant or surveyor and the continuing consultant 
will find the qualitative criteria and the quantitative “benchmarks” useful 
in their work. 
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ACCREDITATION PROCESS 



While the standards are designed to provide a guide for the evaluation 
of libraries in two-year colleges, they cannot be applied rigidly without 
modifying them to reflect the aims of a particular institution. However, the 
Standards Committee of ACRL has had reports that rigid application is 
being attempted. The reports could be summarized as follows: 

Accreditation agencies are applying the standards routinely without modification 
to all types of schools and situations. Newly established schools, small schools, and 
large institutions are all being forced into the same "Procrustean bed.” Junior 
Ck)llege administrators realize this may well not be the fault of the standards, but 
they feel that the American Library Association should be concerned. ALA slmuld 
attempt to persuade these groups to use good judgment in the application of the 
standards, and preferably, request these associations to include a trained librarian 
on the visiting team. 



The standards cannot be applied usefully by a team of accreditation 
specialists who spend a few days on a campus assessing dozens of institu- 
tional programs just as complicated as or more complicated than the library. 
It just cannot be done. Even a library specialist on the team would have 
his work cut out for him if he attempted to survey the library thoroughly in a 
day or two. 

On the other hand, if a self-survey or a consultant’s report based on the 
standards has been written prior to the accreditation visit, it would seem 
to me that the accreditation field team would have the background infor- 
mation necessary to make its evaluation of the library. 

The qualitative criteria and the “profiles of practice” in the standards 
must be used as resources only in the accreditation process. Such factors as 
(1) the goals and policies of the institution, (2) the curricula of the institu- 
tion, (3) the education level and degree of preparation of the student body, 
(4) the geographical location (urban, suburban, rural), (5) the age of the 
institution, (6) the commuting or residential pattern, and (7) the nature 
and make-up of the faculty would dictate how the standards are to be 
interpreted and show how much weight should be given to particular cri- 
teria in the standards. 



EVERY INSTITUTION ITS OWN STANDARD MAKER 

It seems clear to me that if the criteria laid down in the standards must 
always be interpreted in the light of the aims and needs of the institution 
of which the library is a part, and the standards state this also, then every 
institution which wishes to evaluate its library must go into the business 
of making its own standards.* Each institution will, of course, use the “ALA 
Standards for Junior College Libraries” as an authoritative guide, but the 
binding criteria used to evaluate a specific library must be formulated by 
the local librarian and his faculty, or by a consultant and the librarian 
who know the particular college thorouglily. 



*/«d.,p.200. 
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The constantly rising percentage of young people and adults who come 
to the junior college, the constantly widening range of types and levels 
of ability represented in our student bodies as the numbers increase, and 
the COmolCtC set of t$cftfiri1narir:)1 crv^nlnoriral on/1 ^/'nrintnj/* 

which combine to produce a culture of ever-growing complexity, are com- 
mon knowledge to all of us. 

To have a sound and consistent basis for making decisions as to what it 
should and should not attempt to do, a library must have what all too few 
of them do have: a rationale; a philosophical position dearly understood 
and agreed to by all those connected with the library. This rationale pro- 
vides the basis for deciding whether a particular request for some new 
service can or should be met. This library philosophy can only be worked 
out by studying the rationale of the institution served by the library, by 
utilizing the national standards for library service, and by knowing thor- 
oughly the curricula and the kind of student body served by the library. 

All of the foregoing seems to indicate the importance of studying the 
library carefully in conjunction with the standards. The faculty, the admin- 
istrators, the librarians, the consultants, and even the students, directly or 
indirectly, should be involved in this process. Indeed, a strong case could be 
made for involving neighboring public and university libraries when possible. 

In effect, an institution doing this will be in the business of constructing 
its own standards. 

During the past five years, the standards have been used by institutions for 
the pi-rpose of self-study. There have been interesting results. Here, sum- 
marized, are many of the reports that have come to the Association of College 
and Research Libraries’ Committee on Standards: 

1. These self-studies, which have utilized the standards as important tools 
of evaluation, have demonstrated definitely that there exists a real need for 
better communication between the libraiy, the faculty, and the adminis- 
tration. 

2. These evaluations provided insight into the very great diversity of de- 
mands that are placed upon the library of a two-year college; very often it 
was found that the budgetary provision for the library lagged far behind the 
demands for services. 

3. These studies gave evidence of schoolwide concern about the library; 
they demonstrated that teachers and administrators were eager to share in 
solving library problems and eager to learn about the “housekeeping” aspects 
of the library program. 

4. These evaluations showed there was an observable change in attitude on 
the part of both the library staff and the teaching faculty — a distinctly greater 
feeling of respect for each other was developed. 

5. These self-studies did not become “gripe” sessions; free and frank com- 
munication about the problems of using the library became a prelude to 
identifying the means that would permit better service. 

6. These studies promoted a deep interest in new and axperimental library 
programs. 

7. The general goals outlined in the ALA standards became stepping stones 
toward developing specific goals for the individual library undergoing the 
study. 









8. Those libraries which underwent such a study were almost unanimous in 
reporting that the evaluation was followed by action. 

9. The Ibrarians who participated in these studies were particularly grate- 
ful that a library rationale and plan for action greatly facilitated their job of re- 
questing adequate budgets for constructing long-range acquisition programs. 

10. These institutional self-studies became the basis for self-evaluation re- 
ports requested by regional accreditation teams prior to making a visit. 

11. The ALA standards were often found to be too modest in their de- 
mands; as a result, individual institutions set higher goals for themselves. 

12. The quantitative standards or "profiles of practice” would be more use- 
ful in the process of evaluation, the evaluators reported, if better validation 
for these quantities were offered and those making the studies also reported. 

13. These quantitative criteria would be more useful if each category of 
“benchmarks” were divided into subgroups representing the many different 
kinds of junior college libraries. 

In the years ahead, the standards will continue to be useful as an instru- 
ment in the evaluation of libraries. But their unintelligent use as an all- 
purpose yardstick which can be laid alongside a library for the purpose of a 
crude mechanical measurement will decline. 

In conclusion, the standards will need constant revision in order to main- 
tain their usefulness. The quantitative "benchmarks” in the standards will 
require continual validation studies to maintain their usefulness. 
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JOHN LO.MBAP.D! 



ACCREDITATION: AN AID 
TO STRENGTHENING THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY 



TTie thle of this paper is “Accreditation: An Aid to Strengthenine the 
Library.” men Dr. B. Lamar Johnson selected the word 
aid, he did it with insight into the forces that operate on and impel librar- 
ians and atonistrators to develop the best library with the resources at their 
( o^and. Men and women who undertake responsibility for a library or any 

lidnp initiative, the resource^ 

^ CTeative as possible. While accreditation can be 
mportant, it should not be inferred that the excellence of the many outstand 
mg jumor college libraries resulted from a dub known as “accreditation 
lield over the librarian s head. 



.»» 



ACCREDITATION AS A SELF-STUDY 

In recent years, a great deal has been said of institutional self-study. It is 
niMdatory, and fashionable, for an educational insUtution to con- 
duct a self-study or to have one conducted by an outside agency. Dr. Freed 
an expert on institutional research, maintains that a self-study is necessary if 
a college is to strengthen iKelf and remain efficient and effective, “if it is to 
be aware of its characteristics and its current modus operandi 

The acCTeditation process is the most common method of seif-examination 
aind IS probably as effective as most other methods of institutional self-study. 
itHe universality of accreditation among institutions of higher education, 
and the inaportance attached to accreditation by noneducational as well as 
educational agencies, provides a built-in process of self-study. Moreover, self- 
smdy by accreditation is accepted by the faculty because it is part of the 
educational mores of higher education and because it is conducted by an 
agency not under the control of the administration and board of trustees, 
^rhis IS most important, since “no research program can fulfill its goals if an 
msouaant attitude prevails.”* Its periodidty insures a continual alertness on 
the part of the personnel. The importance of accreditation to the college 
makes it acceptable to the administration and board of trustees. Everyone is 
familiar with the consequences of failure of an institution to achieve accredi- 
tation. So, in addition to the benefits derived from a self-study, accreditation 
acts as a unifying force among faculty and administration! 

How per vasive, inclusive, and influential in the improvement of the insti- 

^ Melvyn N. Freed, "Why Your College Should Study Itielf-and How to Go about It " 
College and University Business, XXXVI (June 1964), 89. * 

• /hid., p. 40. ' 
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tuuon the accr^itation process is can only be expressed by those who have 
expOTenced it. The eagerness of the faculty and staff to be visited and queried 
can be measured by the disappointment of those who are not visited and que- 
ned. Since the library is always visited, it benefits greatly. At least once each 
nve years, the library receives "a searching self-analysis” by its librarians, and 
then IS subjected to a parallel study by an outside group.”* Added to this is 
the postmortem which takes place after the visit and the requirement to 
prepare responses for the next report to the suggestions and recommendations 
made by the accrediting team. This becomes almost a continuous process and 
according to Dr. Edward Simonsen, past president of the Accrediting Com- 
mission for Junior Colleges of the Western Association of Schools and Col- 

leges, rraects . . . interest in studies made over the last five years rather than 
in a crash self-study project.”* 

In effect, the process of accreditation has acted and has been “used as a 
ratalyst to speed up a college’s . . . development ... by offering a view of itself 
through Ae eyes of interested, informed colleagues, against a wide back- 
®*P®”ence . . . heightened by the immediacy of personal contact.”® 
Applied to the library, this statement acknowle^s that the initial impetus 
for change usually comes about through an alert librarian who keeps abreast 
of new developments, whether they be proposed by an educational facilities 
laboratory, an industrial firm pushing carpeting, or one extolling the virtues 
of * data processing machine. Diffusion of these developments takes place 
wSmmTt^^ ^ accreditation than would otherwise have been true 

THE LIBRARY SINCE ACCREDITATION 

Many of us, before accreditation, took the library for granted. As long as 
students and faculty did not complain, we assumed that the library was func- 
tiomng satisfactoniy. When we made evaluations, it was on some single aspect 
of the library and in comparison with another library which we may have 

Since accreditation, the outlook toward the library has changed, especially 
dunng the first round because it seemed that the early accreditation teams 
devoted an unusually laige amount of time to the library. These teams took 
piously Carlyles dictum that “the true college is a collection of books.” 
They subscribed to the principle that the library should be the heart of the 
college, a vital organ of an educational institution.”® Although this impres- 
sion may have l^en exaggerated, it generated activity among administrators 
and librarians in the yet-to-be-visited colleges. Consequently, some junior 
college administrators, in anticipation of the visit, even secured the services 
of consultants, while most went to other libraries, especially those recently 
vrsited, in o rder to profit from their experiences and to discover what ideas 

Lih«,S Region^ Accicditing Associations and the Standards for College 

Libraries, College and Research Ltbrartes, XXII (July 1951), 278. ^ 

California Junior College AssodaUon, "Report of 
1W8 Sp 6. *” • • • Process and Product, March 

“ Jones, p. 272. 

Library Journal, November 1, 1964, quoted in Uni- 
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and practices were highlighted by the team members. Those ideas and prac- 

. ’"r “<1 *“e which 

were criticized were, if present, modified accordingly. 

STANDARDS 

Accreditation presupposes standards by which to make iudgments and 
evaluations. For the library, three sets of standards are in use,^Seve1o;ed 

Sird second by the regional accrediting agency, and a 

third by the American Library Association. These are related; each has been 

a!f rnfln^^^ agencies. More important, each has 

tme tLr? *5 strengthening the library. However inade^iate or unscien- 
Standards may be, a team member assigned to the library must use 
them in arriving at a judgment. ^ 

" “"Wittingly make obaervations 
I * ” f "standards” in mind whidi were 

during their educational careers as users of the library, and more 
tn profeional reurses. Librarians and administrators Aeck or ob- 
serve the boolw arculated and used, the number of students in attendance at 

orSirToeri hroming, studying, using reference works, 

nf penodirals, and the number of faculty members who make use 

nfl K u ^'t^^end the purchase or the discaiding of books. 

checks they establish what we may label “de facto" 
stand^ds. If Ae library is rarely overcrowded wi A students, Aey assume Aat 
adequate; if students do not complain about Ae library hours, 
w ’ accepted; Ae same approach is used for assessing library privi- 

leges holdings, and oAer activities. Student and faculty criticisms, Aoueh 

fa^S"^Undardr^*^^^*^’ highly efficacious influences in developing "de 

standards are more dynamic Aan oAer kinds because 
t^L f hy many educational and noneducational developments. 

T^e, for example, the paperback book revolution whiA has Aanged Ae 
rv.lationship of English, social sciences, and oAer departments to Ae library 
Many instructors m these departments require students to buy several papS^ 
backs instead of one hard-cover textbook. OAers recommend Ae pu^ase 

texts. Class Hbraries are increasing. 
it practices reduce reliance on Ae library, or increafe 

TTiPm f appeti^ of students for more books, enters mto Ae assess- 

ment of aie library and affects our "de facto” standard. 

Another development is Ae practice, started simultaneously in libraries 
a^ss Ae country, of locating study areas in corridors, courts,’^comers, and 

somaYInd k STr' ™» practice is now wide- 

tf affecting student use of Ae library. It is also causing some 

enterpnsing libr^ans to place dictionaries and oAer not easily removable 

reference works in areas where laige numbers of students are studying The 

ibranan may tecome peripatetic if Ais practice continues; he will go where 

arlf development have on seating stand- 

ar A? Does Ais practice affect Ae importance of Ae library? ^ 

“ transforming many library activities. 
Prwessing of books by commercial firms reduces Ae time between ordering 
and shelving and makes clerical and professional staff available for oAer 
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tasks. Data processing procedures mechanize clerical tasks and enable librar- 
ians to institute “instant retrieval” of resource materials for faculty and stu- 
dents and information for administrative purposes. If mechanization con- 

tinU6S. *^the lihrarv ag TATA IrnrkTir tf- «>rkf)n^r ** 4.^ 

' Uvv.^AV4xng tv/ V cQuuatOi, will uc 

a thing of the past.”" 

In developing these “de facto” standards, junior college administrators also 
look into the rationale, function, and use si the library. Is it a library or is it 
a study hall? Should students who ./ish to use only their textbooks be re- 
quired to study elsewhere? Hov' many instructors use the library as an ad- 
junct to their instruction? Should all instructors be encouraged to use the 
library? Is this practical? .tidvisable? Desirable? Do the students in two-year 
occupational courses r;».'ed the same kind and amount of library services as 
those in transfer programs? 

These de fact'>” standards are potent. They must not be underrated be- 
cause they are iiot in neatly written paragraphs. In all probability, they are 
more import'^nt than the other kinds of accTeditation team judgments — ^rec- 
ognizing, however, that the other kinds considerably influence the develop- 
ment of ‘ de facto” standards. 

Ano'her set of standards for California junior colleges* are those established 
by the Commission for Accrediting Junior Colleges. These standards seem to 
be objective because they are written; however, they are so general that one 
v;onders how they can be labeled as standards. For example, one sentence 
reads: “A trained library staff is essential,” and another reads, “Library mate- 
rials should be available in type, number, quality, and recency sufficient to 
cover, to the extent needed in junior colleges, all fields of instruction.” Other 
general terms ^e “sufficient space,” “reasonable percentage” of student 
spaces, and “facilitates and encourages student and faculty use.” In theoiy, 
the avoidance of quantitative standards places emphasis on qualitative meas- 
ures. In practice, these standards tend to justify and enforce the “de facto” 
standards, especially in those hbranes in which the standards show evidence 
of innovative practices. 

The standards of the American Library Association, the third category, 
attempt to obviate the difficulties of the “de facto” or the accrediting agency 
standards by establishing minimum quantitative criteria.* Since the sciences 
have ^de tremendous progress partly because their researches have been 
quantified and are reproducible, their methodology was applied to the li- 
brary. Perhaps this may account for the term, so widely current, “library 
science.” ^ 

In our scientific age, quantitative approaches have considerable appeal. 
They enable a librarian, administrator, or accrediting team to classify a 
library, with some show of objectivity, as excellent, good, bad, or indifferent. 
However, in accreditation, junior college administrators look askance at rigid 
quantitative critena. Such criteria seem to go counter to the idea of die 
uniqueness of each college, and to the idea that the college should serve its 

^Carroll L. Lang, “Education and Economic Development,” Phi Delta Kappan, XLVI 

•Western Assodadon of Schools and Colleges, the Accrediting Commission for Junior 
Colleges, “Kit cf Accreditation Materials, Part One” (Modesto, Calif.: California Tunior 
College i^sodadon, 1964, mimeographed), p. S-3. 

•^erican Library Assodadon, Assodadon of College and Research Libraries, “ALA 
Standards for Junior College Libraries,” College and Research Libraries, XXI (May 1980), 
200“206. 
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dSS;. for *e administratois’ uneasiness and 

sioTed h»^ s ^ standards. Paradoxically, this uneasiness is occa- 

tion instrume!u*h *** q^ntitative standards may be seized as an easy evalua- 
durinulh^^ ■ ‘ootos- Discussion of the standards wm heated 

promulgation, but, as often 

theVr nrictirel '.n “"080 °®“rs match 

proacKe^Th^ i?f by the ALA. If their practices ap- 

he a^ mom oft^n ,1:^ congratulate themselves: if not, they rationah 
In Ae c* not, make changes to conform to them mme closely. 

libr^iSn f *' ^LA standards, the administrator and 

If rzo “ ““'"‘“‘“n visit, must develop a position, 

small cnn^ h. ”‘T“” nnreasonable to the administrator of a 
is possible f. ** **'n* "*’>'• P«rhaps he can prove that a line program 
seating volumes. To answer the criticism that the 

seating capaaty in the library does not meet the 25-percent standards he 
conducts a survey of the number of students on campi^^ oneS’th! 

s^d^”» ^ P “* "• *i"W”8 of the 

This analysis in itself is a wonderful method of strengthenine the librarv 
SeS "«ing on a priori judgments or assumpS, oL 

a^ If Ae measured against the^tand- 

H« i? w ■“* conform to the standards, the question wiU arise- 

M- bu^lCT^ *** *““<*‘?* m-e ” “«al««cf The Lwer is obviously 

ian T *® P™®*« "0 o‘ feolt. Perhaps the librar- 

lan might attempt CTpenments to detennine whether or not the ^ctices can 

be brought up to the standards. If enough colleges conduc:ao SSvm 
belS^for conftr^^ infonration would be accumulated which woidd 
Itoe ri Ae ““^““‘ion of the ALA standards, 

fimlfn™ •“ e*P»rmentation, and implementation of the 

fiirdinp IS earned out with care, is one of the most signifi^t aids of ac^b 

Ss A °f “bvary. This makr.ense if we acre^ 

*Kis that we are not prepared to recognize any single authority or to com- 
^ou^lves permanently to any one doctrine or document, including our 

-fi “"vinced that there are single answera to many of 

the significant questions in higher education ^ 

in they have been salutary 

Inina TiT and as aids in strength, 

f . f. ^ j library. Quantitative standards act as a counterbalance to “de 
facto” and to generalized standards. wroaiance to de 

accreditation as bulwark against attacks 

rn^rthn^'^ ‘^e library, accreditation has made a maior 

conmbution in modifying popular misconceptions that the librarv is “so 
mectonized and roudnized, so aloof from the ordinary concerns of iMn that 
Its affaira m ight be administered in the course of the morning shave”“l’S 

“^mes S* "A College President and the Standards for College Libraries ’’ CnlUirf 
and Research Libraries, XXII (July 1961), 268 ™ iJDraries, College 

“ Jones, p. 278. 

19^ M ^ CCXV (Ma, 
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Twnd of ?^,ri .«"™'“. “‘n the pubUc mind [that] librarianship [is] 

for h » ^ Foreign Legion, the offidaUy recommended ‘way out' . ^ 

for battered teachers who want to escape the classroom, for people to Wi! 
ness who buckle under the stress of competition, and for alf three colleee 
graduates who have never auite fioTired niif 4-^ a1« - 1 ?•* 

- a dW;™;rto 

brary budgets dunng retrenchment periods. 

rniw ‘^o^Pletely disappeared. Even some of our junior 

college classroom professional organizations think of librarians as n^nro- 
ductive mem^rs. In the law specifying that 50 percent oT^e oSn^ 
budget must be allocated to salaries for instructors, librarians are not classi? 

and TccSSon changing these attitudes has been made, 

and accreditation has been instrumental in this progress. 

withsta^?n^ Ihf manner, accreditation aids the libiary in 

w ^standing the many pressure groups "who believe that they have an in^ 
alienable nght to use the library as their own personal propaganda and a 
^comitant right to censor out any materials pre^nting an opposing view 

aSministraim tolSn 
to their own convictions, the backing of accreditation standards concerning 
unwarranted interference in the selection and retention of Zt ^vS 
boards are sometimes more responsive to accreditation standards than to the^ 
hbranans and administrators in this sensitive area. 

CONCLUSION 

acreS'limblir the libnuy. Even after 

accepting limitation of accreditation, such as the possibility that quantita- 

ave standards jmght lead to stiatiiication, and that Ae stanl^ Sto 

as to what a hbrary should be, if not necessarily with what it oueto mX“ 

we c» point to the foUowing in support of acc^tation: ® ^ 

yei^‘ >“tt in California) for a self^tudy at least once every five 

2. It provides a parallel study by an outeide group 
twren sSlnJeS:":"^ 

in^ JI-* response to suggestions and recommendations of the acaedit- 

res^omtJTmJTow*' '®*“ictive practices when finandal 

for ■finandnt'*'’’^— administrators to accept or to establish standards 
for foancing, acquisition, services to students and staff, facilities, etc. 

7. It reinforces the pnndple that libraries should be staffed and n.an.^ 
by professionally trained librarians. ^*t«agca 

n!» librarian to withstand unwarranted censorship by commu- 

nity pressure groups. ^ ^ 

Bennett, "Don't Give Us Your Tired, Your Poor,” The Atlantic. CCXV (May 

“ Bennett, p. 95. 

“Jones, p. 273. 
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